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MR. BUCKLE AND THE AUFKLARUNG. 


By J. HuTCHISON STIRLING. 


However it may be with the form of Mr. Buckle,* his 
matter—demonstrably, as we think—is the Aufkldrung. So, 
namely, he would fulfil his form. It would appear, never- 
theless, that he can effect this only in a certain miscellane- 
ousness; and, accordingly, it is only in a certain miscellane- 
ousness that we can hope to see it. He has no sooner done 
with preliminaries, for example, than he places us, we find, 
in the midst of statistics. And not nnnaturally, so far; for 
what likelier suggestion than statistics when it is a basis of 
registration that is in quest, and when, moreover, the first 
look at history, it may be, has, to some degree, disappointed / 
As we seem to see, at all events, Mr. Buckle exhibits some- 
thing of exhilaration at the very sight of them: he certainly 
proceeds to chant a pean over them. Statistics, he avers, 
have “thrown more light on the study of human nature than 
all the sciences put together.” The regularity of mental 
phenomena is proved with mathematical rigor by those ut- 
terly impartial formulas; and the conclusions that found on 
them rest, he declares, “on broad and tangible proofs, acces- 
sible to all the world, and which cannot be overturned or 
even impeached by any of those hypotheses with which me- 
taphysicians and theologians have hitherto perplexed the 





* A previous article on “‘Buckle, His Problem and His Metaphysics,”’ published in 
the North American Review, July, 1872, from the pen of Dr. Stirling, may be profita- 
bly read in this connection.—KEp. 
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study of past events.” They are generalized, he says, from 
an “exhaustive statement,” consisting of “ many millions of 
observations, extending over countries in different grades of 
civilization, with different laws, different opinions, different 
morals, different habits.” Moreover, they cover “a wide 
surface”; they have been made with “ extraordinary precau- 
tions”; and more may be learned from them “respecting the 
moral nature of Man than can be gathered from all the accu- 
mulated experience of preceding ages.” 

A chanting and a pean truly—prelusive to the apparition, 
surely, of some grand ultimate! But, alas! it all comes to 
this: There are so many misdirected letters a-year; there 
are sO many murders a-year; there are so many suicides 
a-year. Really, that is all; and we sigh in disappointment. 
With rapt attention we had listened to the whole scheme. 
We had hung on every sentence. We had eagerly looked 
forward to a promised revelation of humanity in greater 
light at length than any thrown by all the sciences put 
together. We had longingly waited to learn more of it, as 
assured, than can be gathered from all the accumulated ex- 
perience of preceding ages. And, positively, when it is all 
over, we know of nothing that has been revealed, we know 
of nothing that has been learned ; for that numbers number- 
ed, we never doubted. With such a result, therefore, we do 
not wonder that, about his vast laws, Mr. Buckle should fall 
silent again, and find it expedient to make of statistics only 
an illustration. To be sure, he asserts the illustration to be 
still one of uniformity, “predictable” uniformity ; but there 
may be question of value even in that event; and, after the 
prodigious challenge of the words of Mr. Buckle, we may, 
allowably, feel warranted to ask: What statistics, as statis- 
tics, and in general, amount to? 

Does it lie in the nature of the case that we shall attain to 
vast laws, or to a vast law—-even those of Mr. Buckle apart— 
by the simple record of instances, and the easy process of tak- 
ing anaverage? It wascertainly not thus that the movements 
of nature were determined by a Kepler or by a Newton. By 
deduction in necessary matter we elicit a must (universality), 
and by induction in contingent matter we obtain a most (gen- 
erality); but by an average we can neither hope to universal- 
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ize nor to generalize, neither to secure a must, nor—causally 
—a most. We are limited to averages, in fact, when all else 
fails us, when we are reduced to the mere appearance of 
equality, community, and law. And this necessity befalls us 
when we have before us such mere disjointed externalities 
as irritate intelligence, and compel it, as it were, to grope for 
a principle. Burns, in writing to Alison, author of the Hssay 
on Taste, expresses himself thus: “That the martial clangor 
of a trumpet had something in it vastly more grand, heroic, 
and sublime, than the twingle-twangle of a jewsharp; that 
the delicate flexure of a rose-twig, when the half-blown flower 
is heavy with the tears of the dawn, was infinitely more 
beautiful and elegant than the upright stub of a burdock; 
and that from something innate and independent of all asso- 
ciation of ideas—these I had set down as irrefragable, or- 
thodox truths, until perusing your book shook my faith.” 
Consciously, or semi-consciously, there is in Burns an irony 
here that saps the whole doctrine—which, indeed, arose from 
the wish of Aufkldrung then to reduce whatever we might 
assume as of a mysterious or divine origin—Awe, Virtue, 
Beauty —to common elements and motives of every-day. 
Now, to this in Burns there is, as regards statistics, a remark- 
able parallel in Emerson, who is to be found speaking some- 
where to this effect: It results, therefore, from the terrible 
calculations of the French statisticians, that, if one man in a 
thousand eats shoe-leather or marries his grandmother, then 
one man in a thousand will continue to eat shoe-leather or 
marry his grandmother. Here, too, is refutation by an irony 
more or less conscious. Such mere contingencies cannot be 
predicted; and, if it concerned society to do so, it certainly 
coulé very summarily establish a snfficient interdict. It is 
idle for what is only formal, external, and externally ordi- 
native, to pretend to the authority of what is substantial, in- 
ternal, and internally causative. 

But Mr. Buckle thinks differently. For him, “statistics 
have thrown more light on the study of human nature than 
all the sciences put together.” Marriages, too, he declares, 
“instead of baving any connection with personal feelings, are 
simply regulated by the average earnings of the great mass 
of the people; so that this immense social and religious in- 
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stitution is not only swayed, but is completely controlled, 
by the price of food and the rate of wages.” O, if it only 
were so! Such was the sigh of Malthus when he looked at 
these things; and, since Malthus, the same sigh is re-echoed 
by the whole of political economy to this very day. It is 
“singular” that so eminent a political economist as Mr. 
Buckle should have “forgotten” this. But, Mr. Buckle 
being right, what curious mistakes are made in life! For 
language is language, and if marriages are “completely con- 
trolled” by the price of food and the rate of wages, then they 
are completely so controlled, and it is idle to suppose that 
Shakespeare married Anne, Shelley Mary, or Burns Jean, 
out of any reference to “personal feelings.” The royal 
Victoria shall have married the princely Albert, Napoleon 
Eugenie, because of the price of the four-pound loaf! 

Further, Mr. Buckle feels empowered by statistics to ani- 
madvert—severely—on “the folly of lawgivers thinking that 
by their enactments they can diminish suicide.” Fools, then, 
we must reflect, were the Frankfort magistrates, who, in view 
of the suicides of young ladies following the production of 
the Sorrows of Werther, proclaimed, for the future, public ex- 
posure of their dead. bodies—naked. Fools too, similarly, 
were the authorities of Scotland Yard when they posted the 
policeman on that certain arch of Waterloo bridge. And not 
less fools were the aldermen of London who ordered the cage 
to the top of the monument. War to all such! For they 
not only thought to diminish suicide; they actually did di- 
minish it. : 

But if it be thus with suicide, it is not different with mur- 
der. ‘ Murder,” Mr. Buckle assures us, “is committed with 
as much regularity, and bears as uniform a relation to cer- 
tain known circumstances[?], as do the movements of the 
tides and the rotation of the seasons.” We may think that 
it is only “the crowning act of a long career of vice”; that 
“it is often the immediate result of what seems a sudden im- 
pulse”; that “its committal requires a rare combination of 
favorable circumstances for which the criminal will frequent- 
ly wait”; that “he has thus to bide his time and look for 
opportunities he cannot control”; that, in short, there are a 
vast variety of considerations compelling us to suppose mur- 
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der “of all offences one of the most arbitrary and irregular”; 
we may think thus, he allows; but if we do so, we shall only 
be mistaken. Murder is the result of “the prodigious energy 
of vast social laws” which “triumph over every obstacle”; it 
is “the product of the general condition of society”; “the 
individual felon only carries into effect what is a necessary 
consequence of preceding circumstances”; and that neces- 
sary consequence is realized “without regard to the volition 
of those particular men of whom society is composed.” Now 
this is very striking. Of course there have been a good many 
murders in England, and we suppose that they are all, or the 
most of them, accurately chronicled. We know of them so, 
then, that each appears an absolutely individual case, with 
a character absolutely its own, and absolutely different from 
that of the rest—that each of them seems due to the abso- 
lutely individual motive of an absolutely individual man; but 
we are only mistaken. What alone acted was a vast social 
law, of which, in fact, the criminal was but the innocent and 
involuntary victim. Burke and Hare never suffocated a sin- 
gle unfortunate as of themselves or from themselves. It was 
the law. Theré is, certainly, a little welcome consolation 
here for our Pritchards and our Palmers—perhaps even a 
little needful encouragement! Miss Madeline Smith, when 
she gave a piece of bread and butter to a Jersey Frenchman 
on the outside of an area-window in Blythswood square, 
Glasgow, ought to have known that it was not she who really 
did so (if she ever did so), but the law. It is right that inno- 
cence should be established, justice vindicated, and wrong 
redressed. 

For all these marvels, then, or rather just by reason of 
them, we take leave to say that statistics constitute, in truth, 
about the most risky premises possible on which anyone 
may desire to found a serious conclusion. Formal in them- 
selves, they usually cover a variety of substantial principles, 
and it is not seldom merely fallacious to elevate from their 
midst any one of them singly as the dominant or only one. 
On a fall of temperature our pivoting population die off and 
swell the death-lists; it does not follow, nevertheless, but 
that frost, by bracing those of us who can re-act against it, 
may not prolong life on the whole. In general, an increas- 
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ing death-rate may cover a plurality of influences, and, cer- 
tainly, does not of itself indicate what or how many delete- 
rious agents it is for society to take measures against. 

And here we see what statistics are, and what they are 
good for. The development of man is the development of 
consciousness; and as for the individual, so for the state. It, 
too, must become self-conscious, and to that statistics are an 
indispensable condition. In every state there are many and 
various interests over which a certain social guage is neces- 
sary. Registration, nevertheless, is not a thing in itself; it is 
only for another—it is only 4 means. A people’s registration 
is not for the purpose of discovering laws of nature which, 
as Mr. Buckle plainly intimates, we can only observe, but, 
on the contrary, laws of reason, which we must obey, and 
through which we shall modify or subvert. Itis not for us 
simply to enumerate and classify deaths, murders, suicides, 
&c.; it is for us to commit the “folly” of attempting to 
“diminish” them. Mr. Buckle, as usual, perorates grandly 
about “those vast laws which by aid of large numbers scarce- 
ly undergo any sensible perturbation”; but itis just possible 
that we only delude ourselves by “aid of those large num- 
bers.” It is just possible, namely, that the discreta, the 
unequal separate amounts, as they are in nature or in fact, 
are alone significative; and that by throwing them into vast 
continua, and then dividing, we not only render them “in- 
sensible” but null. That great law, the regularity of misdi- 
rected letters, may claim the awe of Mr. Buckle; but, really 
now, should ten letters in a million prove, on an average of 
years (a continuum thus distributed into discreta only spe- 
ciously uniform), to have been misdirected, would that indi- 
cate a vast vital principle substantial in humanity itself?! 
The sum of £45,000 was once dropped into a letter-box, it is 
said, but only once: shall we hide from ourselves that “‘per- 
turbation” ?— shall we arbitrarily and artificially render it 
“insensible,” by contemplating only a continuum of many 
years, which absorbs it and yields, when divided, discreta 
more and more like each other? That is a simple trick. 

Insurance offices, too, it is said with wonder, can predict 
how many of us shall die next week, and at what ages. Hu- 
man life is a certain force, and it exists amid such and such 
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conditions: are the averages that adjust payments, and give 
security on the whole to monetary speculations with large 
numbers in regard—are such calculations capable of being 
truly considered predictions?’ On an average the force is 
uniform, on an average the conditions are uniform: the con- 
sequent calculations and results, therefore, are not by any 
means mysteries. An average in such circumstances, indeed, 
means just this: the immunity of the many shall pay for the 
accidents of the individual; that is, it is at once a protest 
against, and a proof of, the fact, not that we can predict, but 
that we can not predict. Itis the very inability to predict 
that has introduced the expedient. The fluctuations in 
death-rates are at times really vast, however much classified 
numbers may tend to render them insensible. It is but a 
cheap tripod that inspires prediction of average numerical 
uniformities in the case of our own mortality: the constitu- 
tive category of the whole business is the simple supposi- 
tion, other things being equal. In short, statistics, once 
again, are not substantial and causative, but formal and in- 
dicative—there, not unfrequently, indeed, just that we may 
put an end to the need of them; and so averages: not less 
frequently, they are but arbitrary artifices for levelling out 
in equalities that are alone substantial. 

We must understand, once for all, that there are such 
things as contingencies in this world, and that contingencies 
are susceptible of no law but that of averages—a uniformity, 
namely, that is only external, formal, arbitrary, and artifi- 
cial. The English language, for example, as it stands to- 
gether ina dictionary,a simple aggregate of words, is largely 
the result of mere contingency. What and how many words 
have been adopted from Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Ara- 
bic, Hindustani, Bengali—what and how many Celtic or 
Saxon words have been allowed to remain—how, from one 
or the other source, those words shall be spelled or written: 
all that, greatly, is a matter of contingency. And yet by 
averages, in regard to letters, syllables, accent, &c., it would 
be easy to educe many uniformities which, nevertheless, 
would cover nothing. Suppose we find the average number 
of letters in all our English words, would the resultant for- 
mal regularity indicate aught but the operation itself? Just 
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for this that existence is externality, and that externality is 
externality as externality, we must be exposed to, and pre- 
pared for, an infinite multitude of incalculable contingencies, 
which may indeed be reduced to the artificial uniformity of 
averages, but never to the substantial necessities of laws. 
Even Mr. Buckle’s own words destroy Mr. Buckle’s own case. 
It is a peculiar excellence of the statistical generalization, 
as he very specially boasts, that it has. been made from ob- 
servations “extending over countries in different grades of 
civilization, with different laws, different opinions, different 
morals, different habits.” Mr. Buckle is referring to a single 
common result here, and not to the result of country com- 
pared with country: what can we say of any uniformity that 
shall be so produced, then—what but that it must be spe- 
cious, spurious, fraudulent, false? Countries so described 
are essentially different, and to reduce them into a common 
uniformity is to reduce them also into the mere mush of the 
genus summum; is to eliminate the truth; is to suppress 
and bury out of sight the only element that in the special 
case is of any human importance—that, namely, of the dif- 
ference. In short, to sum up on the whole, if it is easy to. 
drive a coach and six through any act of parliament, it is still 
easier, “by the aid of large numbers,” to render any differ- 
ence, any fact whatever, utterly “insensible.” 

But, as has been said, Mr. Buckle’s conclusion on the gen- 
eral consideration, indicates a result in the end not very 
widely different from our own. He is compelled to present. 
statistics only as an illustration. So far as laws are con- 
cerned, he makes nothing, in effect, of averages and statis- 
tics. Murders, suicides, and misdirected letters, lead him, 
after all, nowhither. The “great law” that is to settle the 
universe of man, and subject it, like the movements of the 
planets, to prediction, is still to seek. It is in vain that he 
exclaims, statistics throw more light on the movements of 
man than all the sciences put together; for, in spite of the 
ery: Light, light! all around remains obstinately dark. Sta- 
tistics seem as suddenly dropped as seized; and, immediately 
upon their heels, we are in presence only of a miscellaneous 
mist of miscellaneous history, from which miscellaneously 
descend Dates, Rice, and The Potato, Virtue and Vice, 
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Motives, Charles the Second and William the Third, Henri 
Quatre and Louis Quatorze, Protection, Gunpowder, Steam, 
Walled Towns, and the French Revolution. We do not say 
that all this is not legibly enough given; but we miss the con- 
clusion every now and then of what had riveted our attention 
as a work begun. We remember, too, to have already read 
a good deal of the story in a work on Charles the Fifth by a 
Scotchman of the name of Robertson; and, though we are 
expressly told that “this is the first attempt that has ever 
been made to study the antecedents of the French Revolu- 
tion according to a scheme wide enough to include the whole 
of their intellectual bearings,” we cannot help thinking of 
another Scotchman whose name is Carlyle, and wondering 
what it was in such boyish pretensions that caused them 
to be received, not with the encouraging, or tolerating, or 
even rejecting disapproval which alone they certainly mer- 
ited, but with an almost universal acclaim of enthusiastic 
io triumphe. 

But we have still to see closer some of the characteristic 
details in Mr. Buckle’s miscellaneousness. His considera- 
tion of motives, for example—-motives from within, motives 
from without—-and then the elimination of the weaker before 
the stronger: why this last? That M. Comte set the exam- 
ple, is that enough to legitimate the legerdemain? Why 
should the weaker be eliminated before the stronger? Be- 
cause intellectual motives show to Mr. Buckle a much larger 
field than moral, is that any reason why the action of these 
latter, so far as it is an action, should be ignored? Is capil- 
lary attraction, is magnetic attraction—these and other sub- 
ordinate and smaller attractions, are they all to disappear 
beside that of gravitation? Are the weaker elective affini- 
ties to be held not to exist? Or does not every smallest 
member belong to the one grand whole, which, without a 
single such, would be defective and incomplete. Annihilate 
an atom, and you annihilate the universe. All is in each, 
andeach inall. This sudden whipping away of objects from 
before our very eyes—with a dexterous shuffle and a few big 
words—certainly surprises more than it satisfies. 

Perhaps, in this moral reference, we do not know our 
duties any better than Cicero and Horace (not that any such 
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admission can without further ceremony at all be made); 
but perhaps a larger number of us do them better. Mr. 
Buckle styles the Romans barbarians, and with justice; but 
whether was it intellectually or morally that they were such? 
Again, as regards the Middle Ages, whether is it the intellec- 
tual or the moral gain during them that is the valuable one? 
Intellect grew then, doubtless, under “subtle,” “ wonderful,” 
and other “Doctors”—-formally ; but that is no consideration 
for Mr. Buckle, with whom knowledge, information, is all in 
all, and of which he loudly proclaims there was none then. 
No; it is in morals that during the Middle Ages there is the 
important gain for mankind: life then, indeed, was for long 
but a moral discipline under the Church, and under the vari- 
ous accumulating, gradually coalescing elements of the 
State. In fact, the key-note to Mr. Buckle’s dislike to mo- 
rality is that he confounds it, under the enlightened guise of 
mistaken good intentions, wrong-headed, mischievous philan- 
thropy, with what religion always is for him—superstition, 
namely. Morality and religion are quite as much human 
possessions, at the same time, as science itself; and it is to 
be suspected, indeed, that all that plausible hither and thither 
of Mr. Buckle’s is but a kind of make-believe, a sort of play- 
ing a ratiocination, where the pro might be quite as well the 
contra, and the contra the pro. 

By way of further example, it is Mr. Buckle’s faith that 
the military profession, pari passw with the theological, has 
declined, and declined in consequence of an advancing third 
class, the mercantile, which Mr. Buckle styles—though one 
does not quite see why, any books (what Mr. Buckle values) 
but office ones being certainly at a discount there—the intel- 
lectual class. For proof, parent and son are talked of as 
occupying now-a-days this relation: “If the inferiority of the 
boy is obvious, a suitable remedy is at hand: he is made 
either a soldier or a clergyman; he is sent into the army, or 
hidden in the church.” Very different was it, Mr. Buckle 
opines, in ancient times: then it was the highest intellects, 
and not as now the lowest, that composed the bulk of their 
armies. Demosthenes and Aischines were “members of the 
military profession.” Tyrtzus, too, it seems, had adopted 
“the same profession.” Plato, Mr. Buckle assures us, was 
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“a soldier”; and the assurance must be received thankfully, 
seeing that we have only suppositions in any authority else 
—further, that is, than this, that the Greek youth generally 
was trained to arms. Similarly, as it is only probable that 
Melissus the writer was Melissus the admiral on one certain 
occasion, it is highly satisfactory to have the advantage of 
the unhesitating confidence of Mr. Buckle that Melissus “who 
developed the Eleatic philosophy” was a “ well-known gen- 
eral, famous alike in literature and in war.” Then Descartes, 
who, “as remarkable for the exquisite beauty of his style as 
for the depth and originality of his inquiries” (!)--Descartes, 
who found out at twenty-five that the army was a mistake 
so far as he was concerned, shall have excelled in the mili- 
tary profession! He, however, is but the modern exception: 
all the rest are plainly such as have been “consigned” by 
their paternal governors. Raleigh and Napier may be praised 
for style, but “they have never been reputed profound think- 
ers on difficult subjects, nor have they added anything of 
moment to the stock of our knowledge”—d propos the pro- 
fundity and relevancy of which will please everybody, and a 
category of marvellous convenience in its trenchant compre- 
hensiveness! Frederick of Prussia “failed ignominiously,” 
it seems, according to the lights of Mr. Buckle, “in domestic 
policy and the arts of peace.” ‘Marlborough was a man not 
only of the most idle and frivolous pursuits, but was so mis- 
erably ignorant that his deficiencies made him the ridicule 
of his contemporaries.” And then the Duke —— why the 
Duke “showed himself utterly unequal to the complicated 
exigencies of political life.” O brave friend Ruge! you who 
know almost everything, you who translate into German the 
big book itself (Buckle’s), it was you also who taught me to 
exclaim, and you said it of a good man, “ Welch’ ein Qualm!” 

Probably we may assume that it will not be denied, that 
the leading proposition, as well as the contingent illustra- 
tions, adduced here, are of such a nature as to throw no small 
light on the remarkable gallantry with which Mr. Buckle 
would maintain and defend any assertion which he might be 
pleased to adopt. In fact, it is to be feared that this great 
writer is as apt to fall into the infirmity of, What we wish we 
believe, as the smallest among us. It suits him, by way of 
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a very signal and striking proof of this, seeing that, as he 
says, German literature is now the first in Europe, and that 
the philosophers of that “great country” have displayed a 
singular boldness and unsparing candor in speculation, to 
attribute the “movement” involved to the spirit of skepti- 
cism—to believe that, as a hint or two of Kant have already 
persuaded him, he will easily find, when the turn of that part 
of his work comes, the issue contemplated then to be the 
same with his own now, and to have no purpose but the free- 
ing of man from the remaining influences of received preju- 
dice and traditional superstition—it suits him, we say, so to 
attribute and so to believe, and, in addition, not less does it 
suit him to discover the origin of all this in the impulse given 
to the German nation by the presence at the court of Freder- 
ick, “commonly called the Great,” of those wretched French- 
men, Maupertuis, D’Argens, &c. ! 

Mr. Buckle certainly adduces in his own support here 
quotations from Tennemann—hardly apposite. But, letting 
that pass, surely l’rench influence on English literature was 
dominant from Dryden and the reign of the second Charles 
down to Cowper, and at least the talk of the Regency. This 
it seems, however, will noé suit Mr. Buckle. The French 
Revolution must be found to be largely due to motives from 
England—he himself, perhaps, is to be saved from Comte— 
at all events, it does not suit one’s own pretty story that any 
influence, unless that of fashion or the court, should have 
been exercised by France on England, whether during the 
reign of Charles the Second, or long afterwards when, Xe. 
Obviously, there is a contrast here as regards France and 
England on the one hand, and France and Germany on the 
other, which, to say the least, supplies as much and as little 
support to the contention of Mr. Buckle as to its very reverse. 

A certain simplicity, a certain youthfulness seemingly, 
must not be overlooked in Mr. Buckle’s conscientious thor- 
oughness of adhesion to the circle of opinions he has adopted. 
Hence that readiness of denial which has just been exem- 
plified. Hence also his facility of wonder: millet and rice 
“laws,” the potato a vast “law”! Not but that all three are 
most important articles of consumption. And hence, in gen- 
eral, just his expatiation—the peculiar expansion in which 
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through text and note he is enabled at full length to luxu- 
riate—the broad, ultimate expansion of what to Mr. Buckle 
alone of mortals is not acommonplace. That an accumula- 
tion of food and the possibility of leisure must precede all 
speculative inquiry—this has been a commonplace since 
Aristotle. The relation involved is the exact height of Mr. 
Buckle, however, and his intelligent. admiration of it issues 
in the most self-indulgent expatiation. Quoting Tennemann 
(not Aristotle !\ in support, he begins: “In every country, as 
soon as the accumulation of wealth has reached a certain 
point, the produce of each man’s labor becomes more than 
sufficient for his own support,” &c. &e. The sound, as one 
perceives, is at once excellent: the roll of oratory never slack- 
ens, indeed, till consequents and results have reached a reti- 
culation ultimate, on which the philosopher himself, be it 
with his reader as it may, can always turn back calmly to 
contemplate his own vast insight. One would like to know, 
however, what, when, how that “certain point” just is. 

Expatiation, in short, that is but self-congratulation on 
one’s own triumphant treading broad of platitudes endlessly 
—that is the work of Mr. Buckle. The subject of Gunpow- 
der, he complains loftily, has been considered “very superfi- 
cially by Fr. Schiller and by Dugald Stewart, and by no 
means exhaustively by either A. Smith, Herder, or Hallam.” 
Accordingly he collects himself, and proceeds to do it justice 
—the justice of a completed spread. It is to be doubted still 
that even Mr. Buckle has effected this, seeing that each of us, 
perhaps, if asked, might be able to add a few uses more. It 
is satisfactory to learn epigrammatically, in the end, that 
gunpowder has simply put an end tothe state of things “for- 
merly”—— formerly, “when there were many soldiers and 
many priests, many battles and many sermons”; and here 
Mr. Buckle superiorly smiles to himself, without the slightest 
suspicion that he has been simply silly! 

On Political Economy, Mr. Buckle, in a similar manner, 
enlarges. And here, while the subject itself is exceptionally 
grateful, Mr. Buckle feels himself so much at home in it that 
he must give himself the relief of telling us every now and 
then—“ and yet, so far as I am aware, they” (the uses of it) 
“have escaped the attention of all the historians of political 
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economy.” It will certainly be in vain to deny the compre- 
hensiveness and exhaustiveness of Mr. Buckle’s studies in 
such circumstances ; and, indeed, a like reflection is equally 
relevant everywhere else; for it is always wonderful the 
number of authorities to whom Mr. Buckle, grandly precep- 
tor-like, holds up—or, rather, perhaps, holds down— the 
admonitory notice, “escaped your attention”! We learn, 
among other things here, that “statesmen and politicians are 
always in the rear of their age”; that “the Wealth of Nations 
is the most important book that has ever been written”; that 
Hume is inferior to Smith “in comprehensiveness as well as 
in industry”; and that “this solitary Scotchman,” &c. &c.! 
It is dejecting to be obliged to hear the sigh, in conclusion, 
that “the practical value of this noble study is perhaps only 
fully known to the more advanced thinkers”! But, alas! it 
is infinitely more dejecting to be obliged to be aware, that, 
do as we may, a fear will haunt us in regard to the pertinent 
knowledge even of Mr. Buckle himself. We have heard from 
him already, for example, that “the great law of the ratio 
between the cost of labor and the profits of stock is the high- 
est generalization we have reached respecting the distribu- 
tion of wealth; but it cannot be consistently admitted by 
anyone who holds that rent enters into price”; and what he 
himself considers true of rent is not obscure. “It is now 
known that price is a compound of wages and profit, and 
that rent is not an element of it, but a result of it. This 
discovery is the corner. stone of political economy ; but it is 
established by an argument so long and so refined, that most 
minds are unable to pursue it without stumbling, and the 
majority of those who acquiesce in it are influenced by the 
great writers to whom they pay deference, and whose judg- 
ment they follow.” This is a passage that occurs in Mr. 
Buckle’s second (original) volume; but here, where we are in 
the first, there are utterances to the same effect, as “ Rent is 
not an element of price, but a consequence of it.” Now, the 
theory of rent really comes to this: A goes before B to a new 
country, and B before C. A takes the best land, B the se- 
cond best, and C has left for him only what is inferior. A 
and B, then, with the same labor, produce more than C— 
produce, compared with C, a surplus. It is quite evident, 
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accordingly, that it will be the same result to C, whether he 
continues to work his own land, or whether he agrees to work 
that of A or that of B, with sacrifice of the respective surplus 
—rent; which, consequently, does not enter into price. 
Something of the more usual statement we shall see again, 
but this may be taken as, in its own way, not by any means 
incorrectly conveying it. We wonder then, in the first place, 
why Mr. Buckle should be so misgivingly modest as to shrink 
tosay as much. We wonder still more, indeed, that he should 
characterize the simple rationale in question as “an argument 
so long and so refined” that most minds stumble at it, and 
find themselves constrained to accept it only blindly at se- 
cond hand and on authority. But if we wonder at these 
things, we wonder still more, in the second place, at this. 
Rent in America, MY. Buckle tells us, is much lower than in 
Europe—describes it, indeed, as being “in some parts merely 
nominal”; and then he appends this note: “Owing to the 
immense supply of land preventing the cultivation of those 
inferior soils which older countries are glad to use, and are 
therefore willing to pay a rent for the right of using, in the 
United States profits and wages (i.e. the reward of the labor- 
er, not the cost of labor) are both high, which would be im- 
possible if rent were also high” Our concern at present is 
with what is said of rent; but we may notice, in passing, 
that, from what we have just learned, it is evidently the su- 
perior, and not the “inferior” soils which Mr. Buckle should 
have mentioned as coming in process of time to yield rent. 
A soil, indeed, so inferior that it only returns compensation 
for the labor expended on it, will never yield rent at all. As 
to what is said of rent itself, now, though it seems a mere 
reflection of common sense that what rent withdraws must 
be a diminution of what there is to divide, and so, conse- 
quently, of wages also, it is,in effect, wholly untenable. This 
will clearly appear, perhaps, in the light of the following 
passages from the same page and the immediately preceding 
ones: “Rent and interest being always very high, and inter- 
est varying, as it must do, according to the rate of profits, it 
is evident that wages must have been very low; for since 
there was in India a specific amount of wealth to be divided 
into rent, interest, profits, and wages, it is clear that the first 
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three could only have been increased at the expense of the 
fourth. Inasmuch as the wealth of a country can only be 
divided into wages, reni, profits, and interest, and inasmuch 
as interest is on an average an exact measure of profits, it fol- 
lows that if among any people rent and interest are both high, 
wages must be low.” ‘Wages are the residue, that is, they 
are what is left to the laborers after rent, interest, and profits 
have been paid.” ‘“We find those by whose labor the wealth 
is created, receiving the smallest possible share of it; the 
remainder being absorbed by the higher ranks in the form 
either of rent or of profits.” These are not obscure expres- 
sions, and they certainly intimate wages to be affected by 
rent. They declare, indeed, that rent is a part of the wealth 
created by the laborers ; and that, to the prejudice (injury, 
robbery) of these (who receive the least possible share of 
what they themselves create), it is absorbed by the higher 
ranks. They declare wages to be a “residue”—the remain- 
der of asum from which rent, with other things, has been 
withdrawn. That is, they directly affirm wages to be a con- 
sequence of rent. Now, that is not so. Rent, directly taken, 
is a consideration entirely apart from wages, and, according 
to the theory, exercises no influence whatever upon wages. 
Rent is certainly a result of labor (population in the first 
place), but it enters not into labor, nor, consequently, into 
price, at all. It is, in a certain way, a necessity—a fatality, 
if you will—of nature itself; and were it remitted to-day, it 
would be in full operation to-morrow. But it cannot be re- 
mitted. Remission of rent, so long as population compels 
cultivation of inferior soils, is an impossibility ; and its very 
supposition, for the relief of wages or whatever else, cannot 
for a moment be entertained. Such is the inexorable decree 
of the theory. Wages are, to be sure, higher when there is 
no rent; but when there is no rent, there is great relative 
productiveness, combined with a small relative population. 
That is, there is much to give, and few to get; so that 
wages, which depend wholly on the relative amounts of 
population and production, must be high. They are not high 
because of the absence of rent, however—which is a consider- 
ation only collateral. Profits and wages are certainly, for 
their parts, less or more, naturally antagonistic on the whole; 
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but still, productiveness being high, they may both be high. 
Rent again is, for its part, different, and occupies a category 
apart. Rent occurs when the population is such that even 
the cultivation of the inferior lands will yield a profit. This 
(least) profit is a necessity (for the cultivation would cease if 
it ceased); and, consequently, the price that yields it is, for 
the entire sphere of production, the determinative and ruling 
one. But, that being so, competition will readily work the 
superior lands with sacrifice of the surplus returned by their 
superiority—viz. rent. Rent, then, though a consequence of 
production (population first of all), is not an element of it; 
and it is out of production alone that the laborer can look 
for his wage. If I have twice the strength of another man, 
or twice the skill, I get (for piece-work) twice the pay; and 
this is a natural advantage of which I cannot justly be de- 
prived. In like manner, if my land have naturally a better 
soil, or if, as regards markets, it be better placed than anoth- 
er, it is quite unavoidable that, in the event of my finding it 
desirable to let or sell, I should look for compensation for 
the advantage. 

So it is with inventions, machines, discoveries, &c.: these, 
too, are exceptional advantages to the exceptional posses- 
sors. Rent in general, then, or in the words of Mr. McCul- 
loch, “the sum paid by the occupiers of [a] land for the use 
of its [comparatively superior] natural and inherent powers,” 
may be regarded as a privilege, a monopoly, put into the 
hands of an individual by nature itself—and this, without re- 
striction to such specific or singular localities as the Clos de 
Vougest or the Berg Johannes. 

Absolutely, then, rent is no component of price. But with 
Mr. Buckle, on the contrary, and just by virtue of his rea- 
sonings, it is a component of price. That is, if wages are a 
remainder, a residue of a compound into which rent enters, 
and if that compound be the fund out of which wages are 
paid, then, manifestly, rent is also a component of that fund. 
But that fund is price. Rent is, therefore, a component of price. 
And Mr. Buckle has withdrawn in action the “corner-stone” 
which he had set up in words. What Mr. Buckle would illus- 
trate or prove by all this matter is the familiar fact that, in 
warm countries, where food is cheap, wages are low—a fact 

ix—22 
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which we learn, as well as the reason of it, with perfect clear- 
ness, from our very primers. It is, again, a fact, however, 
quite to the height of Mr. Buckle, and no wonder that he en- 
larges on it, as usual, with the complacency of a Mississippi 
in sight at last of the sea. It has heretofore been always 
dark, he is sure; but now, after that his wonderful expatia- 
tion, he trusts we shall be able to discern it “with a clearness 
hitherto unknown”! “After putting all these things togeth- 
er,” he says, “we shall, I trust, be able to discern, with a clear- 
ness hitherto unknown, the intimate connection between the 
physical and moral world”; the enormous, and now for the 
first time demonstrated, bridge between the two being our 
daily bread—‘ cheap food.” We would not be supposed to 
undervalue our daily bread, or to deny cheap food the de- 
monstrated immensity of its moral influence. We desire to 
signalize only the air of prestidigitation with which Mr. 
Buckle would escamoter a palpable goose into a declared 
swan. We have no objection to goose as goose; we object 
only that it should be miscalled swan. So far as rent is con- 
cerned, it may be urged, in favor of Mr. Buckle, here, that his 
general picture goes to show that the cheap fed and con- 
sequently slavish populations of warm countries become a 
prey to the exactions of tyranny under many names, and 
under that of rent among others. But we must remind our- 
selves that Mr. Buckle has no idea of illustrating what is 
called oppression, or what is attributed to individual voli- 
tion; that he will demonstrate all to be the result, not of any 
such volition, but of necessary laws; and here, specially, he 
is engaged tracing the effects of physical laws in a moral 
reference. The enterprise, therefore, is on the same level 
with that of political economy in general; and must, accord- 
ingly, either follow its immediate findings, or correct them. 
But, let pretension with Mr. Buckle be as it may, surely he 
has none to the correction of political economy. He certainly 
speaks of distribution depending on different circumstances 
at different stages of society, “advanced” or “very early”; 
and, on the latter stage, he asserts it to be ‘‘governed entirely 
by physical laws.” He has no idea whatever, however, of 
the possibility of any words of his suggesting heresy to the 
principles of political economy. These principles are them- 
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selves largely “physical,” he knows; and he never dreams of 
their possible supercession by the “physical laws” he has in 
his head. The current laws of political economy are every- 
where implicitly assumed as, in Kant’s phrase, “lying at the 
bottom,” as constituting (that is) the underlying and func- 
tioning basis. 

Of India, to which subject belong all the expressions we 
have seen in reference to rent, wages, profits, cheap food, 
physical laws, &c., he expressly says that he “selects” it as 
“an example,” and “uses” it “to illustrate those laws which, 
though generalized from political economy,” &c., “may be 
verified by that more extensive survey, the means of which 
history can alone supply.” From this, then, and there are 
other supports, it is quite evident that Mr. Buckle supposes 
himself to be engaged verifying the generalizations of politi- 
cal economy, the “ economical laws of distribution,” by the 
actual facts of history. Tyranny, exaction, oppression, the 
despotism of the East—there is nothing of that kind, nothing 
so romantic, at all in his mind: he seeks no shudder from 
his reader as at a picture of lawlessness; on the contrary, 
he expects satisfaction only as at demonstration of a reign 
of law. All his quotations from the principles of politi- 
cal economy are made in the most implicit good faith: they 
are made in his own support: they are made, indeed, for 
no other reason than to rationalize the phenomena he ex- 
hibits. It is not tyranny, it is not exaction, therefore, that 

_tobs the Ryot; on the contrary, as Mr. Buckle again and 
again assures us, it is very specially the law of rent that irre- 
sistibly controls him. ‘In India,” we hear, “rents, in many 
cases, are raised so high, that the cultivator receives not 
only less than half the produce, but receives so little as to 
have scarcely the means of providing seed to sow the ground 
for the next harvest.” All here, then, is to the same effect 
as we have already seen. Rent, explicitly asserted to be no 
element of price, is demonstrated at every step to be pre- 
cisely there the active and dominant element: it is actually 
the rwinows element to the wages of the laborer. Dare we 
suspect at last, then, that, despite all his crowned and robed 
and anointed utterances, Mr. Buckle himself has been una- 
ble to “ pursue” the “argument so long and so refined” that 
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establishes the theory of rent, without “stumbling”; and that 
he has probably only “acquiesced” in it as “influenced” by 
the “great writers” to whom he pays “deference,” and whose 
judgment he “follows”? Ah, and “the practical value of this 
noble study is perhaps only fully known to the more advanced 
thinkers ”— ‘“‘fully” to them only, and yet not to the most 
advanced of all advanced, Mr. Buckle himself, namely! Nay, 
can we even put faith now in Mr. Buckle’s knowledge of “the 
great law of the ratio between the cost of labor and the pro- 
fits of stock”? But, respecting our own space and the patience 
of our readers, we leave this for the present, and pass on. 


So far political economy. But now, in its turn, comes 
steam. It, too, must be rolled out. And, if possible, Mr. 
Buckle excels himself in the contingent operation. The 
theme he knows to be, to a certain extent, recent, if not, ina 
manner, virgin; and, accordingly, he applies himself to what 
he calls the “study” of it with even a more than usual zeal, 
with even a more than usual conscientiousness. In view of 
all that now presses on us, however, we shall not expatiate 
on Mr. Buckle’s relative expatiation, or enlarge on his respec- 
tive enlargement. We can readily suppose that all he con- 
trives to say in the new connection, will be accompanied by 
that now so familiar, invariable and ineffable air of satisfac- 
tion and complacency—satisfaction and complacency filled 
to the full and to the flowing over—as in presence of an ori- 
ginality, a depth, and a comprehensiveness, hitherto unex- 
am pled. 

Perhaps, in general, it would facilitate such an industry as 
this of Mr. Buckle’s to offer our schoolboys, in our various 
educational establishments, prizes for the best catalogues of 
uses—no matter in what! But alas! to the most of us “pad- 
ding” is a bore now-a-days; and we exclaim to the mariner’s 
needle, or the printing press, to gunpowder, steam, or the 
telegraph: Connu, connu! Mr. Buckle might have spared 
himself, then, much very dispensable, but very facile, pains. 
It was his happiness, however, to platitudinize—it was his 
vocation to platitudinize, and we must not altogether grum- 
ble that things are as they are. Still, it is singular, we can- 
not help adding, that this learned writer should have omitted 
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to observe that perhaps of all the agents, to the influence of 
which modern civilization is to be attributed, the most re- 
markable, if not the most powerful, is—the Novel. A care- 
less or an ordinary reader may deem it unworthy of the phi- 
losopher to condescend in any way to notice what constitutes, 
in the great majority of instances, a mere means of pastime 
and dissipation for the idle and the frivolous. But, however 
natural, however pardonable, in circumstances so very pecu- 
liar, on the part of the serious student, such preoccupation 
may be, it is the duty of him whose survey is at once of a large 
and all-embracing nature to pronounce it an error, and an 
error not the least important of those to which a confidence 
in partial views but too often misleads. We have seen how 
that great law, steam, salutarily operates by throwing down 
the barriers of accidental locality, and promoting by irresis-. 
tible necessity, reciprocal intercourse: but, with a similar 
scope, there is exerted, if possible, a still greater influence by 
the species of publication to which attention is now, for the 
first time, perhaps, and with such penetrating and pervading 
issues, drawn. It is not, then, to be rashly supposed that it 
is these trivial compositions themselves to which we propose 
to direct the consideration of those who are accustomed in a 
larger manner to judge; but, rather, the interesting and curi- 
ous modifications which, as social units, they contribute to 
the social aggregate. Equality has been, hitherto, little more 
than the benevolent and unrealized dream of the speculative 
philosopher; and if it appears, in any degree, more practica- 
ble now, it is to our apparently insignificant works of fiction 
that we owe it. The day was when the interior of a rich 
man’s dwelling was an arcanum as mysterious and inacces- 
sible to the poor as the sanctuary of the temple to the ple- 
beian Jew; when, consequently, the manners of the upper 
classes and the manners of the lower classes were separated 
by a difference as wide and extreme as if the diameter of the 
universe had been jealously interposed between them; and 
when, accordingly, any hope of a fusion of interests, any 
prospect of a mutual understanding, any expectation of a 
common reverence for the rights of man and the dignity of 
the human intellect, was a problem as remote from resolu- 
tion as the squaring of the circle. But the barriers which 
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had been set up by pride have been cast down by vanity, and 
the prejudices of the class have yielded to the passions of 
the individual, The carriage, and the opera, and the rout— 
perhaps less innocent amusements—have been insufficient to 
fill up the intolerable vacuity of idleness on the part of those 
who, incapable of learned inquiries or philosophical pursuits, 
have yet a sufficiency of education to render the art of com- 
position, in its lighter forms, not too difficult, but fitted rather 
to constitute, in the melancholy circumstances, on the con- 
trary, a welcome and agreeable diversion; and thus it is 
that the majority of Novelists belong now to the frivolous 
classes. And the effects are manifest. Of the men, tweed is 
the universal wear; and the vonnet of the maid is no less 
stylish than the bonnet of the mistress; while, as for speech, 
it would not too severely tax the ingenuity of a Vaucanson 
to bestow the whole accomplishment of conversation, as it is 
now anywhere practised, on the windpipe of an automaton. 

But we need not carry the illustration farther, or dilate at 
full on consequences and results, which must be as obvious 
to everyone as the sentinels at the Horseguards. It must 
be universally apparent, in short, that, through such an in- 
considerable agent as the Novel, while the accumulation of 
knowledge is by no means uninfluenced, its diffusion is pro- 
moted to a degree which must be incredible for those who 
are unaccustomed to think! 

For all this there is a single name now, and it is written 
Aufklérung. Mr. Buckle is as pure a representative of Auf- 
klarung as ever published a book. 

“Aufklarung” means enlightenment ; and the Aufklarung 
is that reaction on the part of general intelligence against 
political privilege and ecclesiastical dictation, which has 
constituted the history of Europe since Spinoza, Descartes, 
Bacon, or even Luther. The Aufklarung means at bottom, 
therefore, only what is legitimate. No one would wish to 
see perpetuated the social wrongs or the religious tyranny 
of the Middle Ages; on the contrary, the historical movement 
that did victorious battle here must be pronounced the move- 
ment the most important to humanity that humanity as yet 
knows. It was a necessity—a necessity for the hearts and 
souls of men; and we now who think and act and speak in 
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this full freedom ought to feel that there is imposed upon us 
a most real burthen of the deepest gratitude to those who 
lived in suffering, and in suffering labored, for what they 
knew full well would bring no reward to them. All honor 
to the Aufklirung! One wonders only how it is that such 
a name should seem to bring with it, now, always, a certain 
_ odorof reproach. The reason is not far to seek: it lies part- 
ly in the movement itself, and partly in what it opposed. In 
the latter reference, for example, Religion and the State con- 
stitute humanity ; and he who rejects the principles of both 
has ceased to be substantial and a concrete, and has become 
instead superficial and an abstract—a superficial, vain, opin- 
ionated, isolated self. One can readily see in the Aufkla- 
rung such a danger for its members, as well in consequence 
of the bias due to the work, as of the character of those whom 
it was necessitated to accept as workmen. Opposition to a 
religion and a state passes but too easily into opposition to 
these interests generally and as such. And as for the work- 
men again, it is men of the understanding merely, men of 
quick parts and clear intelligence, but generally light heads, 
shallow as to practical human sagacity, and void of any 
depth of feeling, that we are called upon to honor as such. 
For illustration here, we—whatever country we may belong 
to—have, even in these days, only to look round,us. Grotes 
and Mills and Comtes are not confined to France and Eng- 
land: universally they are our only speakers at present—and 
not without an audience. What we live in now, that is, is 
the result we hint at—Aufklarung degenerated into Awf- 
klérerei ; for Aufklarerei is to Aufklaérerung what abuse is 
to use, followers to leaders, criticasters to critics, poetasters 
to poets. 

This, however, is only the state of the surface: the under- 
ground powers, as it were, that really function for the peo- 
ples, and establish their future, have left Aufklarung and 
Aufklarerei a hundred years behind them. In Great Britain, 
for example, the general movement culminated in the person 
of David Hume, whose Essays appeared in 1742 and 1752, and 
to those concerned constituted for long, and even to a consid- 
erable extent constitute still, a species of text-book, not to say 
Bible. Hume was himself largely genuine and sound, a born 
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thinker, a subtle spirit, of delicate endowments, gracious 
accomplishments, deep glances, wide views—writing a style 
that, but for the strain of the time, were nature itself; but, 
even in Hume, his most partial admirers must acknowledge 
a vein of Aufklarerei, especially when, with what he evi- 
dently hugs himself on as an irony fine to invisibility, he 
takes his insidious fun off the priest. It is this irony that 
Gibbon has borrowed, to make of it the vehicle of his solid 
industry, and, in general, by no means superficial reflection; 
but in him it is broader, and with a deeper tinge of Auf- 
klarerei still. And, @ propos here, let me quote these words 
from Gibbon: “The various modes of worship which pre- 
vailed in the Roman world were all considered by the people 
as equally true, by the philosopher as equally false, and by 
the magistrate as equally useful.” Mr. Buckle seems, on the 
whole, to eliminate the “magistrate” from this connection; 
but still the sentence itself may strike many as, both in 
matter and manner, an excelient key-note to Mr. Buckle’s 
performance, and of itself to justify the term -“psewdo-Gib- 
bonian,” which has been used in the general reference. 
Nearer Hume than even Gibbon, however, it is not difficult 
to discover types of the Aufklarerei almost pure and simple. 
To speak generally, such types will be suggested by our 
well-brushed broadcloth, our preciseness, our sort of “prunes 
and prism” primness, our stiffness, our thinness, our preju- 
dices, our vanity. In our devotion to Nature, we are to be 
seen impressed with the advantages of early rising, but not 
an early riser. The morning hour has gold in dower, that 
we are sure of our paper, where also we contrive to fill out 
certain other well-balanced, self-complacent periods about 
the loveliness of the morning, the healthfulness of the morn- 
ing, the fresh intellectual vigor of the morning. Nature, in- 
deed is our goddess, and we would profess to follow her in 
all things. We rise from our frugal meals satisfied but clear, 
free from reflection, able for that matter, like Napoleon, to 
sit down and begin again. Our business now is the improve- 
ment of the mind, the acquisition of knowledge, the cultiva- 
tion of all the finer parts of our nature—in the company of 
the best authors. It cannot be denied, nevertheless, that 
somehow style seems to be the consideration that principal- 
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ly, not to say exclusively, occupies us. Slovenly writing, 
whatever burthen of content it carries, cannot be admitted 
toa moment’s audience. To our refined taste such writing 
is simply nauseous, let the thought in it be what it may; 
and it is rejected with loathing. What we can read must 
“flow,” and it must be “perspicuous”; we cannot tolerate a 
moment’s check, a moment’s cloud. Smoothness of sound, 
directness of meaning—these are our wants, though we name 
them elegance, neatness, and the like. For, if we have a 
predilection at all, we like to discuss literature ; and it is an 
endless happiness for us to speak of Homer and Virgil and 
Horace, of Dryden, Pope and Goldsmith, with references to 
the sublime, the florid, the harmonious, and innumerable 
side-strokes at bombast, obscurity, fustian, and the like, 
which, in general, mean only Shakespeare. We are eminent- 
ly moral, too, and we endlessly meander plausibly about 
passions, about the controlling of our passions, anger, re- 
venge, avarice, ambition (every fold in whose mantle is 
loaded with care)—with much comfort to our own infallible 
self-righteousness. All here, indeed, is the well-regulated 
mind. Respectable morality—a little prone to Gallic polite- 
ness! Respectable intelligence and knowledge! 

We are not obliged to go back to the time of Hume for 
such types either: they are to be found abundantly around 
us. For, have we not all of us met those clear-starched, 
well-regulated, intellectually refined, highly civilized, fierce- 
hearted, self-complacent, sharp-nailed illuminati, who read 
forever, desultorily, a straitened library, and have really no 
faults but intense selfishness, explosive passion, and what we 
have called Gallic politeness. Men who have saws of wisdom 
forever in their mouths—for others; but, notwithstanding 
their repelling carriage, are as babes themselves to leap to 
every touch: who, to their own minds, have no prejudices, no 
superstitions ; who cut their nails of a Sunday fearlessly, and 
put the left foot foremost habitually ; who are imperturbable 
in the dark, and wholly irreminiscent of dreams. Who cor- 
rect us perpetually—our walk and conduct, our little habits, 
our grammar and pronunciation, and, above all, our style. 
. Who are serene and complacent in themselves, but fidgety 
to formication with wife and child, with father and with mo- 
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ther, with sister and with brother. Who inhabit the world as 
it is astronomically, patronize the “author” of it as the “Dei- 
ty,” and smile at the Devil. Who stand by Political Economy, 
and, from his second petition, threaten the beggar with the 
policeman. Who like science, history, mathematics, useful 
information generally. Who stick by Pope and loathe W ords- 
worth, and could set you on fire with their eyes if you differ 
from them. Who haye the rage of explanation, who will 
have no mystery, nothing inexplicable by the laws of Phy- 
sics; who perhorresce Mesmerism, and are never phrenolo- 
gists—unless, indeed, they happen to be exceptionally under- 
refined, somewhat clownish, autodidact individuals, whose 
hats are at least a seven-and-a-quarter. Who are above the 
weakness of patriotism, and too enlightened to believe in 
national characters or the vulgarity of race. Who have a 
nausea of battles, and regard with contempt all warlike ap- 
paratus and enthusiasm. To whom the people are the vulgar 
and the aristocracy the frivolous classes. Who hesitate about 
allowing themselves to be buried, and incline to leave their 
bodies for the promotion of science. Who have no wedding- 
cards, leave no P.P.C.’s, and enunciate endless strictures on 
our various coverings of head, or back, or foot. Who detest 
those bloodthirsty barbarians the Jews, perorate on the anti- 
quity of Egypt, and laugh superciliously at the idea of a 
single Adam. To whom the past is ignorance, and the Mid- 
dle Ages night. Whose stomachs rise at the customs of our 
ancestors, nor less at the brutality of our naticnal sports. 
Who, in a word, have no test of intellect, worth, or wisdom, 
but—belief or disbelief in the Bible. Who have this book, 
indeed, almost as their single thought—feeling about as if it 
were the one vast tomb-stone that shut down this world into 
a valley of lies, and ignorance, and narrowness, and preju- 
diced hate. Who, accordingly, despise and abhor the priest, 
sneer at his loaves and his fishes, and are never done wonder- 
ing, Does he really believe? Who venerate Socrates and 
Confucius, but abominate Moses and the Prophets. Who can 
talk composedly of Mahomet, but very uncomposedly of our 
Saviour. Who call geology the book, and ratiocinate per- 
petually about other nations, creeds and customs, but speak- 
ing at ws all the time, and literally loathing the infamous 
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ignorance and absurdity in which under the name of religion 
we live and believe. 

All of us must have had opportunities of encountering 
many most conscientious, most upright, most sincere, most 
intelligent individuals, who, though of course differing here 
and there, the one from the other, agreed in the majority of 
the characters signalized, and, above all, in what we call the 
“nang” of the Aufklarung—that facility of hatred that could 
burn and rack and ruin, that could throttle with its own fin- 
gers any poor wretch deluded enough to believe just any the 
smallest tittle of “these lies.” But, be that as it may, said 
characters signalized will, perhaps, not too imperfectly sug- 
gest in what manner the Aufklarung has degenerated into 
_Aufklarerei; and Aufklarerei is that which, with an eye and 
a hand and a belief for the visible only, sneers at things in- 
visible. The result, at last, seems wnderstanding merely, 
and an understanding that is entirely on the surface. Surface 
to surface, indeed, seems pretty well the whole intellectual 
act now. All must be direct. Inference (i.e. of one thing 
from another), Reference (i.e. to a reason)—these are inter- 
minable détours to which no man will trust himself. Just 
show what you mean—let me see it—hold it up! 

In fairness we dare not say, nevertheless, that the Aufkla- 
rung is alone to blame for this. What grew the very re-action 
to the Aufklarung has contributed to the same result; and 
almost it would seem as if the course of history in general 
in England had been such as to leave us without the power, 
in strict sense, to think. In the mighty wars that, both by 
land and sea, followed the French Revolution, men’s minds 
were stirred to thdir very depths, but in a direction outwards 
—towards events, namely, characters, actions, passions. Ac- 
cordingly, the literature that came with them was a litera- 
ture akin; a literature of feeling, of imagination—a literature 
of the picture. But words and deeds went still together, and 
all was sound. Very different was it in the next generation, 
where, without call to action, the picture became but a goad 
to subjective convulsions. Think of the “Sturm” and “Drang” 
of such writers as Dobell and Alexander Smith! Nay, rev- 
erencing Carlyle as the veritable and victorious hero that 
undoubtedly he is, may we not, without prejudice to the one 
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grand whole, allude to a certain aspect even of his activity 
in illustration here? What of the optic glares from that 
lime-lit Vorstellung of his? Are not these, with the blunt, 
anshaulich-machenden words that accompany them, pecu- 
liarly fitted to minister to young literary ambition, picture- 
goaded, and as yet green? Lamoignon, according to the 
“French Revolution, a History,” had “ideas” and ideas are 
certainly the forces of Thomas Carlyle; but the expressing 
element at the same time is (sailing on those seas) the Vor- 
stellung, the picture; and the Vorstellung, the picture, is 
always unmittelbar. It always deals, namely, in what is 
direct and immediate—instinctive feeling, intuitive vision, 
instantaneous will. It will have surface to surface—so— 
there—and at once. It will not tolerate means, have patience 
for a middle term. And yet movement through another, 
instrumentality, Vermitellung, that alone is reason—that 
alone is thought. 

Give to the eye now this picture-craving, and throw into it 
a skeptical cast, an awfgeklart cast! What can happen but 
what we see—in ministers of religion, in men of science, in 
government officials ? 

The Aufklarung as Aufklarerei, namely, despite the deter- 
mined check of Philosophy, is still the dominant movement 
everywhere. This dominancy now, however, is principally 
on the surface; the Aufklirung, as already said, has long left 
the underground powers that substantially function. Indeed, 
the classes on whom the Aufklarung seems still to burn are 
—as hinted, but leaving out of view the mentioned men of 
science and others who have simply inherited and now keep 
up the action—those of the clergy and, their clientéle, the 
women. That is the last fuel—these are the last billets. 
Why the clergy and the women are belated, it will not be 
difficult to conjecture. We have indicated great general mo- 
tive powers that, historically, operate universally; but we 
can readily realize to ourselves the circumstances of position 
that left the clergy and the women, as a whole, comparative- 
ly untouched. That is no longer the case; and that it is no 
longer the case is, publicly and privately, the prevailing nui- 
sance now. To listen to the comically exaggerated infidelity 
and red republicanism of our women may amuse; but to sit 
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under those serene intelligences in the pulpit who are smil- 
ingly superior to orthodoxy is, at least, to fidget with unea- 
siness. They, with their clients, whatever our feelings may 
be, are indeed about the whole outer support that, in the 
way of audience, is now left the Aufklarung. They are the 
greediest readers of whatever expositors of the Aufklarung 
—“men of science” or others—still from time to time appear. 
They alone, or almost alone, buy the books of these exposi- 
tors, and what a roaring trade among them these last drive! 
Only what denies their own business can seem to the priests 
“advanced” now; and that alone they accept—that alone 
they empty their pockets for—iet it come from Germany or 
from wherever it may! The tendency to sensuous pictures 
has, with the other influence, made all the great truths of 
religion inconceivable; and so it is that the story-tellers of 
science, especially in view of the turn which, religiously or 
metaphysically, they give their stories, become our priests 
to our priests now. It is under the control of these priests of 
the priests that we are expected to see now-a-days, not only 
the middle of existence (science), but the Creation and the 
Day of Judgment, the beginning and the end, as well. The 
priests themselves, facts being looked at, largely admit as 
much; and it is they, in great part, who are responsible for 
a clique of sciolists that unnaturally, considering its acquire- 
ments, is largely dominant at present. What a changed 
church thirty, twenty, ten years have made! The church 
itself has opened its eyes to see, with the sciolists, “crass 
superstitions” in what it is only left for Philosophy to see 
the central and abiding truths of the universe. The com- 
plaints we hear, therefore, about materialism in the world 
are at least so far idle, as it is largely the complainants 
themselves who have themselves to blame for it. If the sci- 
entist rises from his retorts and his crucibles into the prophet 
and the hierophant, he has been well encouraged thereto. 
There are many scientists who are not by any means sciolists 
indeed; but surely a large section of them produce only 
illustrated story-books at present. They write to please— 
they dance a tight-rope of their own—they seek effect, efful- 
gency, iridescence. Accordingly, in room of the old rubbish 
of the past, it is their pictures that are now alone received: 
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pictures they are, so said, of the middle, pictures of the be- 
ginning, pictures of the end. For the “old rubbish” seems 
largely rubbish in these days quite as much to the priest as 
ever it was rubbish to the Aufgeklater. And so it is that the 
scientists must be declared in relation to the priests emi- 
nently ungrateful. Practically, the priests not only resign 
their main function to the scientists, but, as we have said, 
they even buy their books! Yet the scientists ignore this: 
they still treat the priests as their natural enemies, and not 
a drop of ink do they shed but will prove, they hope, so much 
poison to them. What will they say to that,now? What 
the priests will say to it, is ever present to the thoughts of 
the enlightened scientist, let him be engaged on what he 
may. When he tells you, for instance, that there are to be 
found the bones of men in the world who must have existed 
thousands of years before the Creation, he looks you in the 
face with the smile that intimates as clearly as the tongue 
could: How will you take that? There seems, indeed, but a 
single rush now-a-days on the part of all the naturally bela- 
ted ones—a rush to the feet of the scientist, who has become 
the prophet, the hierophant. He, then, may wield the unex- 
pected crosier in his hand a little more mercifully. He need 
not be so very hard on the priest. Why, openly or covertly, all 
these “digs” at him? The priest no longer deserves his wrath 
—hardly any longer his envy. The priest is very humble 
now; he licks the feet of the scientist; he follows his sha- 
dow. The scientist is right, he says to himself; itis “rub- 
bish,” and I and the rest have been all wrong. So he gets 
him into his pulpit, and declares—declares—well, declares 
the Aufklarung! The divinity in the universe, God’s grace, 
and man’s struggles—these are antiquated, effete, obsolete, 
dull, and uninteresting. The old fables pall: they are dead. 
Let us have the new fables, the pictorial stories for children 
on the part of the scientists. 

What a strange change! The world, from Pierre Abelard 
onwards, seemed to be pretty much divided among Doctors of 
Theology, Subtle, Seraphic, Ineffable, and other; but behold 
it now at the foot of an Olympus, on which there sit with . 
the airs of gods some half dozen scientists. There they are, 
no longer merely privileged men to feed us with the bread of 
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time—stars, and plants, shells, and all that—-but actual gods 
to unveil to us the mysteries of eternity. Each in his own 
way, too! The revelation of the physiologist, for example, 
is not quite that of the physicist; they differ rather, and ex- 
change a fisty-cuff or two. Still they agree in their preten- 
sions: each of them regards his own specialty as for general 
human kind the summary and surrogate of all science, all 
philosophy, all religion—the only Bible. 

There are those of them who, principally, as intimated, 
would explain the beginning; and it is conceived by them as 
a welter of matter, in a welter of conditions, through a welter 
of space, under a welter of a time. Here is a good deal 
already “to the fore’—the beginning—by no inconsiderable 
amount of ready-wrought material already begun; but there 
is no need to think of that. In the midst of the welters a 
nebula forms. How, why, whence, we are not obliged to 
tell; but the nebula is the beginning: that out of the welter 
(chaos), or just say out of nothing, is the jirs¢, and it already 
holds within it all that follows. So in all that follows in 
things as they are, there is no difficulty. Had you but a 
glass strong enough, you would be able to discover in the 
nebula its whole future—not only suns, planets, satellites, 
&c., but actually the entire fauna and flora of the next uni- 
verse, nay, the identical Pope’s toe, presumably, that in the 
new system will be kissed a million years hence; for in the 
nebula, potentially, all already is. It is here, however, that 
the scientist is obliged to have a spar with the physicist pro- 
per. For, while the former holds that the clash of the solids 
which endsasystem is buta return to the initial nebula with 
all the original possibilities, the latter, with no little pride, 
and with very considerable austerity of emphasis, asserts 
that all matter will yet be a dead cold lump in the centre of 
infinite space, and that that, thenceforth and forever, will be 
existence. Zhat through all eternity! A very pretty ezis- 
tence truly! Infinite matter, in infinite space, in infinite time: 
what a very useful time, what a very useful space, what a very 
useful matter! The contriver of them, too, the Maker, Crea- 
tor, how very admirable! For, indeed, we cannot conceive 
that even matter alone, that even space alone, nay, that even 
time alone—that all or any of them could come by chance. 
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But, be this as it may, it is now another of them “takes up 
the wondrous tale,” and perorates eloquently about matter, 
somehow of itself, becoming organized—somehow of itself 
assuming life—somehow of itself rising, and rising through 
motion and feeling and passion, to will and consciousness. 
For the organic only isswes from the inorganic. Make jlow 
only slow enough, says the wonderful Dr. Strauss, and you 
will see the issue: its name is Bathybius? Or, to put it 
otherwise, it is easy to account for all that is organic simply 
by natural stress of the pre-conditions of what is inorganic. 
And thus all sense of sin and shame, of justice and injustice 
—all thinking and considering—all intellectual employment 
—is but a mechanical consequence of the involuntary action 
of mere matter in its own native conditions and qualities! 

After all, what a pity the full force of this is not seen. If 
all that is internal is but a consequence of the peculiar na- 
ture of what is external, then, evidently, for an explanation 
absolute—fulfilled philosophy at length—it is to what is ex- 
ternal we have alone to turn. It is the important element—it 
is the element—in it alone lies the whole problem, mystery, 
secret wonder. What then, whence then, why then, the mere 
elements of externality? What is time? Whence is time? 
Why is time? So of space. One wonders why there should be 
such a thing as space. Would the scientist but really begin 
his problem, and only tell us! That would, indeed, be to do 
a service, and much better than to “rile” the priest, or our 
own poor selves, with our “hoigh and moighty” religions and 
moralities. Just consider, in comparison, these tales of the 
whale or the giraffe—or the Loves of the Feathers—or take 
the story of the Fur! It is the story of how, when we as- 
sumed the erect position, and placed our abdominal regions 
in the sun, their original fur (the hair) retreated, like snow 
before the heat, into the shelter of our two or three natural 
crutches—where it.still remains. That the snow or fur should 
have largely left back as well as belly, seeing that the for- 
mer must have been even more exposed to the sun when we 
walked on all-fours, is due, as anyone may understand, to 
the exigencies of position. When the body rose, the fur fell. 
Why, in that case, it keeps its hold, and remains undis- 
solved, or free from falling, on the giddiest height and most 
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exposed spot of all, the top of the head—that, too, is plain— 
plain as the necessity of thatch for the roof. Or, for that 
part, we may grant the difficulty, and, though the entire ar- 
gument shall have been then vitiated, the politeness of the 
reader will readily re-establish it again in consideration of 
our—“ great candor”! 

Ah, and the story of that other, too! We are all of us— 
plants, animals, and sponges—the whole kith and kin of us 
—one, one in a single unity: we are all one and the same in 
protoplasm, and thought is but a—“contraction”! The uni- 
verse is not a rational many that rises into the unity of its 
own self-reflexion or self-reflection, in a thinking being. 
There is no such gradation. Space is a vacancy of chance; 
through which time strikes by chance; where there are ne- 
bul by chance; which nebule have laws by chance; and, 
by virtue of these laws, grow, in their unkempt meshes, 
here the parasite of an elephant, and there the parasite of a 
man; till all naturally falls to pieces again, and the same 
job is, once more, to be done over: 

‘¢The creature ’s at its dirty work again, 
Throned in the centre of its thin designs, 
Proud of a vast extent of flimsy lines !”’ 
We do not wonder at water, a thing so different, resulting 
from hydrogen and oxygen; why, then, for any reason of 
difference, should we wonder at life resulting from hydrogen 
and oxygen plus nitrogen and carbon? Ah, the irrefragable 
logic! Because there is darkness there, it is quite plain that 
there must be light here. But do we not, then, wonder at the 
darkness there—that water, this such and such liquid, should 
result from these such and such, so different gases? Or, are 
we unable to see —“ divide et impera” says Strauss — by 
means of “insensible degrees,” the gases thicker and thicker 
till the said water is nothing new, nothing different? On 
touch of an electric spark, there shall be no instantaneous 
wink together of ever so mwch AIR into ever so little WATER 
—there shall be no sudden new and altogether different 
qualitative ganglion? Ah, the genesis of water is so and so, 
and why should not the genesis of consciousness be so and 
so—a mere result of molecular chemistry? Slowness of 
change, insensible degrees, divide et impera— these are the 
ix—24 
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categories that render all easy to us. “The enormous pro- 
gress,” says the keen-eyed, and not by any means facile, Dr. 
Strauss, “becomes intelligible to us when we split it up into 
a countless number of imperceptibly small progresses . 
Infinitely minute steps, and infinitely vast periods: these 
are the two magical words by which natural science now 
solves the enigma of the universe.” 

It is worth while actually observing, at the same time, the 
real nature of the expedient by which the manipulators of 
all these wonders secure for themselves success, or the show 
of success. These men would reduce all to daily life and 
what goes familiarly on around us—just to the finite world 
of common sense which we see and feel. But this they can- 
not do without the aid of the infinite— the infinite which 
they neither feel nor see—which they disown — which they 
believe themselves to have vanished! Invisible changes, in- 
sensible changes, infinitesimal degrees—that is, infinite 
division, infinite continuation—in short, the INFINITE is 
indispensable to them. To make all finite, even in their own 
sober common-sense hands, the infinite is the very rod of 
the “magic” they expressly claim. To get the infinite con- 
tinwation, too, they are obliged to have recourse to infinite 
division ; and are quite unaware that they have brought to- 
gether two direct opposites. “Infinitely minute steps, and 
infinitely vast periods: these are the two magical words by 
which natural science now solves the enigma of the uni- 
verse”: then to render the unintelligible at once intelligible, 
we have only to follow this prescription: “Split it up into a 
countless number of imperceptible smalls!” When we say, 
“imperceptible,” &c., have we not simply shut our eyes, and 
granted the problem? Yet with what an earnest face of 
grave conviction the meek Dr. Strauss inculcates all this! 
Positively, it is scarcely possible to imagine that an intellect 
adjusted to so very misty a focus ever got to vision even of 
the integument of Hegel. 

If the scientists who think with Dr. Strauss here will but 
consider it, they will see also that the infinite they have been 
obliged to call in concerns quantity alone, and from quantity 
alone they will never develop quality. To that, measure at 
least is necessary. Accordingly, the operation before them, 
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when actually looked at, is not any single smooth nerve of 
uniform continuity, but an irregular and unequal chain of 
ganglia, all more or less connected certainly, but each instan- 
taneously itself, and of quality peculiar to itself and distinct 
from the rest. Water does not pass by insensible degrees 
into steam in the one direction, nor by insensible degrees 
into ice in the other direction: it is at once ice; it is at once 
steam. Each is a ganglion of quality absolutely its own; 
and it arose at once, and at once inexplicably. No infinitesi- 
mal division, make it of what order you please—no abso- 
lutely infinite division will ever lead so gradually to such a 
change as this, that you have no difficulty in understanding 
it all, in actually seeing it all. And yet it were sufficiently 
worthy of wonder, for all that, how insensible degrees could 
convert difference into identity (for that is the problem) 
—a wonder that might lead to the thought: What have I 
done by the insensibility, the invisibility? Have I not 
thereby simply made the change inexplicable at the very 
moment that I fancied I was making it as plain and easy as 
a pike-staff? In truth, I have done all that I ridicule in oth- 
ers: I explain only by what is unperceived and unknown, 
by what is simply a veil over the fact, by what then is mys- 
terious and to me supernatural. Red, yellow, and blue: it 
is impossible to explain either of these three in the spectrum 
by any insensibility of gradation among them. Life and 
death are not separated simply by insensible degrees: each 
is itself, and a wholly other to its wholly other. Similar 
contradistinguished ganglia are sleep and its opposite, and 
there is a similarly qualitative instantaneousness between 
them. Mechanism, chemism, vitality, consciousness: these 
are four stages, four different levels, four successive ascents ; 
and not one of all the four can be explained by insensible 
transition from the others or any other. The whole charac- 
ter of chemism is different from that of mechanism, as that 
of vitality, for its part, differs essentially from that of both. 
Thought, again, is absolutely itself, “not Lancelot, nor 
another.” Each character is a new power; and, even grant 
matter to be the substratum or basis of all (and what that 
May mean demands a determination of its own), the series 
is a teleological one: it is a series with an idea in it, an idea 
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that can never be accounted for by the nature of the con- . 
stituents of the stages themselves. Chemism controls, sub- 
lates mechanism and life both. No acid, no alkali, can act 
on the living stomach as they respectively act on the dead 
one. Pick up the terminal cushion of your finger, which you 
may have just accidentally sliced off, and wipe it: the fibre 
ends do not fall, and remain, in the direction which the cloth 
impresses on them, as they would if dead; rather they bristle 
up against the cloth, and resist it. They assert themselves: 
they do not simply repeat, like an effect in the mechanical 
world, the import, the meaning, the pressure or motion that 
was contained in the cawse, the cloth. Similarly my ego 
cannot be conceived as a mere flame that issues, naturally 
as it were, from the simple disposition of my body: in that 
case, it would be a consequence, nothing else; it could not 
react against the body, as an independent power, on its own 
side, and in its own right. But my ego does react against 
the body, and precisely as such power: it is no mere conse- 
quence or inoperative result that just obeys: my ego controls 
my body; gives laws to it; can inflict disease on what is 
sound, and restore to health what is unsound. Here is a 
woman with a red, swelled, painful ankle—the very tissues 
seemingly affected: a pleasing letter arrives, and the one 
foot is as sound as the other in a marvellously short space 
of time. 

Naturalists, then, ought to think of these characteristic 
differences, and of their plainly teleological or ideal —of 
their certainly non-material connections or relations. It is 
our right to demand that they should take these things into 
account, and that they should become sensible of what they 
themselves do when they resort to what they ridicule in oth- 
ers—the infinite. And such infinite, such inexplicable, such 
supernatural, such salto more than mortale, is the step that 
is really actual under the cloak of darkness they so inno- 
cently hold up as a lens of light—insensible degrees. The 
step—let it be as small as you please—between quality and 
quality, is really a chasm infinite. What is, is immense sys- 
tem of qualitative ganglia, each itself and no other. 

Influences, similarly conditioned, and in the same general 
direction on the priests and others, we find in our popular 
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psychologists, who, in their road to externality, fall natu- 
rally on sensation; from which, then, they would deduce all, 
forgetting that they have, in this manner, accepted at the 
hands of the unknown an infinite chaos, absolutely unex- 
plained, and vastly more inexplicable than thought, reason 
itself. These, too, are “advanced thinkers,” and have seats 
on Olympus, by no means the lowest. 

The physicists proper, though, on the whole, but hovering, 
as it were, distantly and doubtfully, only on the outskirts of 
the common Olympus, are, in effect and in their own depart- 
ment, no less hierophantic and prophetic as respects claims 
and, character than their fellows of the other sciences. It is 
they who are the eloquent expounders of the disasters that 
would have befallen the whole universe, had the shadow 
really retrograded on the dial of Ahaz. But what they are 
proudest of, the one tall feather which they continually flut- 
ter and flirt is (as has, indeed, been already matter of allu- 
sion) their ability to predict the future of the whole physical 
wniverse.* The final state of the universe, they declare, will 
be an aggregation of all its matter in one mass of a uniform 
temperature, in the centre of space—wherever that may be. 
This is their feather, and it is truly wonderful how jauntily 
they wear it. They have acquired the most enormous gene- 
ral and special accomplishments—the most enormous mathe- 
matical powers—and through years of the most abstruse 
labor ;, they carry the weight of a Newton, of a Leibnitz, in 
their skulls, and the result is this—that feather! A feather, 
too, that is quite capable of scientific subversion. It is no 
wonder that a power of reasoning so severely simple, a 
scientific sense so easily pleased and satisfied, should hate, 
literally hate the metaphysician, whom physicists liken to 
one of those miserable “indigénes qui habitent l’Amérique 
septentrionale, ou de ces animaux sauvages, bétes farouches 





* What follows in the text has its supports in a certain French weekly pub- 
lication, from the title of which I may quote as follows:—‘‘ Revue des Cours 
Scientifiques de la France et de l’Etranger. Sommaire du N°. 18: Université 
d’ Edinbourg.—Philosophie Naturelle.—Cours de M. P. G. Tait: Les Caracteres 
dune veritable science. 1869-1870.” —Of course, it is to be understood that, in 
signalizing the influence of pictures and the Aufklaérung on science, there is not 
the slightest wish to throw even a shadow of disrespect on science itself, or the 
great men who at present represent it. 
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du désert”! Positively these are their own words, and, in 
regard to these “misérables,” they follow them up by the 
very natural query and reply: “Quel objet remplissent-ils 
dans le plan gigantesque de la création! C’est ce qu’il serait 
malaisé dedire. Incapables par eux mémes d’aucun progrés, 
et rebelles de leur nature 4 toute influence civilisatrice, ils 
fuient devant le colon civilisé; et lorsque la contrée qu’ils 
habitaient est entiérement cultivée, ils ont disparu sans lais- 
ser d’eux la moindre trace.” Whewell is undoubtedly a 
great writer, and we very certainly owe him a debt of grati- 
tude. Sincere pity, then, is our only feeling when we see that 
he must be held responsible for these deplorable results of 
his own insufficient German. It lies on the very surface of 
every page (we may almost say) of Hegel, that gravitation 
was the one great external fact—to him, indeed, the very na- 
ture of body as body, the very idea of matter as matter: yet, 
mirabile dictu, Whewell told his brethren that Hegel denied 
gravitation, as another prodigious mathematician told them 
that Hegel thought it incorrect to throw out dzdy, and had 
a calculus of his own in refutation and supercession of those 
of all others? These are monstrous mistakes, and they rest 
on monstrous ignorance; but even in exhibiting the penalty 
of mere quotation, as above, we really feel pity ; for we know 
that very genuinely great men are here almost innocently 
implicated—led away by the authority of some, or practised 
on by the conceit of others. 

We do not wonder, then, that mathematicians who. have 
been so erroneously, but on their part excusably, incensed 
against Hegel, should regard all metaphysicians as “animaux 
sauvages” and “ bétes farouches.” Still we may almost par- 
donably raise our eyes, perhaps to find, after Hegel, Plato 
brought forward as the one proof most signally in place. 
‘** N’est-il pas vrai que,” we quote from the same publication 
in French as before, “de nos jours encore, les livres de Platon 
peuvent étre placés au nombre des ouvrages les plus pro- 
fonds que les hommes aient jamais écrits sur les sujets dont 
traitent? [whereas] o0 sont maintenant, au contraire, Euclide 
et Archiméde?’ The argument here plainly is, metaphysi- 
cians are mere wild animals that, rebellious in themselves 
and incapable of improvement, ought to be extirpated: look 
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at Plato, the biggest and strongest of the whole ugly troop of 
them, is he not still the biggest and strongest after more than 
two thousand years? Whereas we—why, where are such 
men as Euclid and Archimedes now? Nowhere! 

No doubt, it is all very crushing; but, in the first place, is 
it not a little contradictory? We were told, a moment ago, 
that it was the Platos who disappeared before the Euclids, 

‘without leaving of themselves “la moindre trace”; and now 
it is the Euclids who disappear and the Platos who persist! 
Nay, it is the distinction of the Euclids that they disappear: 
it is the disgrace of the Platos that they persist! 

Very curiously, too, despité a word of Kant, metaphysic, 
or philosophy, actually congratulates itself on the position, 
and even presumes to fling back the missile: “ Every philo- 
sophy, like every true work of art, comprises totality, is com- 
plete, within itself. As little as Raphael and Shakespeare 
would have considered the works of Apelles and Sophocles, 
if known to them, not kindred creations of genius, but mere 
preparations for themselves, so little can reason regard its 
earlier forms as only usefully preliminary. And if Virgil 
did, for himself and that refined epoch, treat Homer so, en 
revanche his work remains an imitation.” (Hegel, “Differ- 
enz,” &c.) For human advantage, it by no means appears 
absolutely necessary that a Swinburne should supersede a 
Chaucer. Philosophy, then, is content with the position; 
and, to reverse the missile, we have but to remind the ene- 
my that he himself, like Archimedes, will be presently 
obsolete in his turn—nay, that even to-morrow he may be 
followed by another performer on his particular tight- 
rope, who, laughing, perhaps, at the stone-rattles, in the 
shape of comets, provided for the amusement of the sun, 
and at that marvellously prolific scale of the smashed tor- 
toise that carries the crocodile, that carries the elephant, 
that carries the earth (but this is ironical?), will declare 
the disappearance of heat (energy) from the system as an 
unfortunate delusion and an unaccountable mistake. We 
ourselves can say this now: “If all energy must end, why 
has it not ended? The infinitude of the past gives the 
same possibility of an end in the past, as the infinitude of 
the future the possibility of an end in the future. Energy, 
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then, has either begun or always been. If begun, the princi- 
ples of the beginning, in all probability, stil/ are; if always 
been, then it always will be.” (As regards Protoplasm, new 
ed., p.70:) In fact, when one hears it said of Force, “it is 
possible, it is even very probable, that, with the progress of 
science, the idea of it, to-day extremely useful and indispen- 
sable, will gradually lose its importance and end by being 
left aside useless” —when one hears this said of “ Force,” we 
say, one wonders whether the same thing will not be said, 
ought not to be said—why, indeed, it is not already said of 
“Energy.” But it is to be hoped, for the sake of the physi- 
cist, that Force is no permanent category of the understand- 
ing, and that Energy, in that regard, is something in its own 
nature toto celo different! We are told that “enterprising 
mathematicians” make, from all sides, incursions daily into 
the domains of the metaphysician, whose imminent disap- 
pearance is to be for the mathematician the loss of a source 
of “inexhaustible but innocent amusement”! Must the meta- 
physician account the forfeiture of the category of Force as 
resulting’ from some such triumphant incursion on the part 
of the mathematician? That were certainly something of a 
hardship, but how small compared with this: “In proportion 
as the enterprising mathematicians advance the metaphysi- 
cian retires, he flees before the light, and it is difficult to see 
what remains to him, de quel cété il va chercher quelque 
heureuse veine a exploiter, maintenant que Sylvester, notre 
illustre mathématicien a déclaré, avec sa toute puissante au- 
torité, que méme I|’Imaginaire et l’Inconcevable seront avant 
peu soumis 4 la domination des mathématiques”! 

Hitherto mathematics, or physics, have placed what we 
may call their very stroke of business, their very coup de 
grace, against metaphysics in derision of the Imaginary and 
the Inconceivable as all that was left metaphysics. After 
all, then, the Imaginary and Inconceivable cannot be any- 
thing so very worthless, seeing the rapturous chuckle mani- 
fested by mathematics and physics when offered the slightest 
chance of making such categories theirs! I wonder if mathe- 
matics will set to work to “observe” the “Inconceivable” and 
“ experiment” on the “Imaginary”! What has become of 
“fact,” conjoined with “ calculation” on fact alone? One is 
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curious to see “irresistible analysis” actually employed on 
“inductions” of the “Imaginary”— one is curious to see an 
actual “calculus” of the “Inconceivable”! I do hope, how- 
ever, that his own good sense, to say nothing of his meta- 
physics, will save the great man mentioned from false 
conclusions against space in consequence of curves whose 
very condition is space, and that nothing on earth will ever 
tempt him to try to prove that there are in space all direc- 
tions and— some others! Here, truly, were an unexpected 
establishment of “De omnibus rebus et —quibusdam aliis” ! 

It is rather pleasing, at the same time, to watch the mathe- 
maticians, from the uncertain outskirts of Olympus, bowder 
at the more firmly seated scientists. Physics and mathema- 
tics have as good a right to be seen as any of the others ;— 
nay, theirs is the superior hierophancy, the superior prophe- 
cy, and they will assert it. Accordingly, as we have seen, they 
are never done bragging about their ability to prove the “non- 
permanence de l'état de choses actuellement existent sur no- 
tre globe”—to predict, eschatologically, the end of all things 
“par la transformation finale de énergie tout entiére dans 
sa forme kinétique la plus dégradée”; and then they speak as 
follows: “Il y a quelques années, les écoles de Lyell et de 
Darwin nous avaient étrangement surpris et presque effrayés 
[metaphysics dare not talk of being effrayés—it is unscien- 
tific], en exigeant de notre crédulité les plus invraisemblables 
concessions, au sujet du temps qui s’est écoulé depuis la pre- 
miére apparition d’étres vivants sur notre globe... Darwin a 
besoin de ces énormes durées (trois cents millions d’années de- 
puis la fin de la période secondaire) pour soutenir jusqu’au 
bout sa théorie, et il est naturellement ravi de trouver une 
autorité aussi importante que celle de Lyell toute disposée a 
les lui accorder... Les géologues se figurent qu’ils ont le mo- 
nopole de ces sujets-la.... Malheureusement, la philosophie 
naturelle a eu aussi son mot 4 dire—a déja démontré, par trois 
preuves physiques complétes et indépendantes, i’impossibilité 
d’admettre l’existence de pareilles périodes... et l’on peut dire, 
comme conclusion, que dés aujourd’hui la philosophie natu- 
relle adémontré que la durée passée maximum de la vie ani- 
male sur notre globe peut étre approximatisement évaluée 4 
quelques dizaines, a une cinquantaine peut étre de millions 
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d’années, tout au plus; et que les progrés ultérieurs de notre 
science n’élévront jamais cette estimation, mais tendrant au 
contraire probablement a la restreindre de plus en plus. Le 
professeur Huxley a essayé naguére d’invalider la valeur de 
cette conclusion; mais sa tentative a échoué complétement.” 
And thus has natural philosophy placed its little “mot” and 
emitted its protest against the “ monopole” of the scientist: 
it is to be hoped that the latter will conciliate, and that the 
pair may be yet seen making common cause for all that, if 
only for a season! 

Perhaps, indeed, as concerns the above ratiocination of 
natural philosophy, it may be possible to say that all this is 
already altered now; but, if so, then—as sometimes happens 
in other cases when mathematics would make a show of such 
objection—all the stronger are we. But, passing that, and 
taking the statements for permanent facts, it is not unpleas- 
ant for mere lookers-on, metaphysical or other, to observe 
these differences among the prophets, the hierophants, them- 
selves. We may say more, indeed; we may compare state- 
ment with statement—perhaps to the extinction of the whole 
business. Thus we may adduce, in immediate reference to 
what is directly above, the fact that the Philologists are, for 
their part, quite certain that man and his world have existed 
as they are now not less (probably much more) than ten thou- 
sand years. Here is a space of ten thousand years at least 
during which men spoke, spiders span, and bees hived honey 
—without a change. Are we to suppose, then, that for ten 
thousand years, and probably much more, bees, spiders, and 
men, have remained the same, but in only five thousand times 
that space of time (which is the very maximum that natural 
philosophy will allow), or even much less than that (as natu- 
ral philosophy is not indisposed to think likely), spiders and 
their webs, bees and their hives, peacocks and their tails, 
swallows and their nests, elephants and their trunks, snails 
and their shells, turtles and their cases, stags and their horns, 
horses and their hoofs, snakes and their skins, men and 
their houses, whales and their blubber— “ Finner whales,” 
“Indian figs,” and “Californian pines,” have all had time to 
grow gradually out of one another, and out of the primitive 
protoplasm, that did itself grow (after how long one knows 
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not) out of its initial pool of smelling-salts, which, moreover, 
in the first instance, had to get itself together? 

And this is what pictures have to answer for — pictures, 
_and the Aufklarung, that began with the ways and wives of 
David! 

With such ample illustration on the topic before us from 
scientists and priests, we shall, on the part of “Government 
officials,” merely refer to many political programmes which 
must be within the recollection of the majority of readers. 

Passing these, then, and assuming Aufklirung and Auf- 
klarerei to be once for all before us, we ask now: Of all this, 
is not Mr. Buckle a striking and manifest exemplar? What 
has been already said, indeed, is probably sufficient proof in 
place; but it may be well to add a few other instances, just 
to bring all home again. 

In this connection, for example, we have already seen Mr. 
Buckle’s horror of war; and cannot wonder at the grave satis- 
faction with which he further points out that the Crimean 
war was not produced by any civilized interests, and only 
concerned Turkey and Russia, the two most barbarous na- 
tions in Europe. Mr. Buckle, had he lived, might not have 
been able to say precisely the same thing, but he, no doubt, 
would have said something equally cogent of France, Aus- 
tria, and Italy ; of Southern States and Northern States, of 
Germany and Denmark, of Prussia and Austria, of Prussia 
and France. There is no reason for believing that he would 
have ceased to find air for himself in those grave and highly 
musical expatiations on the swiftly approaching extinction 
of everything military among us, the base of his conviction, 
probably (even despite Dr. Cumming and the “Coming Strug- 
gle’), being the present state of “moralists and divines,” who 
“have pursued their vocation for centuries without producing 
the least effect in lessening the frequency of war.” 

To the same effect are Mr. Buckle’s views on race. He 
clinches Mr. Mill’s representation of “race” as “a vulgar 
mode of escaping from difficulties” with the solemnly sapient 
remark, which, at the same time, is one of Mr. Buckle’s own 
very specially favorite categories, “it may or may not exist, 
but has never been proved.” 

His rejection of any hereditary derivation of qualities, and 
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his anxiety to have it believed that savage and civilized start 
with equal natural advantages, follow in a like direction. 

His bearing both to the aristocracy and the vulgar shows 
a slight edge in his remarking, that, in consequence of the 
interests of the former and the prejudices of the latter, “ nei- 
ther the highest nor the lowest ranks are fit to conduct the 
government of a civilized country.” 

This, too, is in place here: “Men who have worked them- 
selves to so extravagant a pitch, as to believe that it is any 
honor to have had one ancestor who came over with the Nor- 
mans, and another ancestor who was present at the first 
invasion of Ireland,—men who have reached this ecstasy of 
the fancy,” &c.; and, in quoting it simply as characteristi- 
cally suggestive, we are not sorry to confess our own private 
sparkle of the eye in approbation, though, I dare say, we 
should all find such feelings very natural in our own case, 
however extravagant of pitch and ecstatic of fancy in that 
of others. 

We wonder because we are ignorant and we fear because we are weak . . . 
While the fabric of superstition was thus tottering... The higher order of 
minds are approaching what is probably the ultimate form of the religious his- 
tory of the human race .... Theological interests have long ceased to be 
supreme... Sir W. Hamilton notices the decline of British theology, though 
he appears ignorant of the cause of it... Skepticism, which is now gathering in 
upon us from every quarter... the great principle of skepticim, has chastised the 
despotism of princes, has restrained the arrogance of the nobles, and has even 
diminished the prejudices of the clergy . . . by it alone can religious bigotry be 
effectually destroyed ... In religion the skeptic steers a middle course between 


atheism and orthodoxy, rejecting both extremes because he sees that both are 
incapable of proof... Progress is the—shaking off ancient superstitions. 


These are trifles, but they may contribute to suggest the 
historical note in question; and it is with the same view that 
we shall continue to allow ourselves one and another miscel- 
laneous allusion. 

Mr. Buckle has a philosophical contempt for the “reverence 
of antiquity.” Then, faith being darkness, an¢ doubt the only 
light, we do not wonder at him describing a period of dark- 
ness and crime as existing for five hundred jyears after the 
destruction of the Roman Empire—under the absolute des- 
potism of the clergy. Where nature is powerful, it seems, 
there the imagination is stimulated, and we have these horrid 
phantoms “reverence” and “superstition.” This is why Spain 
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and Portugal excel Germany and England in imagination! 
It is also the reason of their being priest-ridden. Mr. Buckle 
considers “the main cause of human actions” to be “extreme- 
ly variable,” but not morals. Of seven propositions, such 
as “To do good to others,” “to restrain your passions,” “ to 
honor your parents,” he says: “ these, and a few others, are 
the essentials of morals; but they have been known for thou- 
sands of years, and not one jot or tittle has been added to 
them by all the sermons, homilies, and text-books, which 
moralists and theologians have been able to produce.” With 
this conviction, Mr. Buckle does not hesitate to stigmatize it 
as “gross ignorance or wilful fraud” to attribute to Chris- 
tianity any addition morally. He seems to believe that Ger- 
man philosophy, which “displays a disregard of traditional 
opinions” is with him here; but that is not so—German phi- 
losophy, finding an infinite significance, moral and other, in 
Christianity, does not even disregard traditional opinions. On 
the contrary, the traditional is to German philosophy largely 
the objective deposit of reason; and what it disregards, as 
but too often the product of mere subjective vanity and emp- 
tiness, is the know-better and make-better of such enlight- 
ened cosmopolites as Mr. Buckle. This, unless German 
philosophy shall not have superseded the Aufklarung, but 
be due to Frederick the Second’s Frenchmen! Mr. Buckle’s 
conviction is perfect, however, and it is in such a state of 
mind that he speaks of Kant as “probably the deepest 
thinker of the 18th century,” because, presumably, he (Kant) 
“clearly saw that noargument drawn from the external world 
could prove the existence of a first cause.” We indefinitely 
protest; but we proceed to the other suggestion as regards 
how illustrative it is that Mr. Buckle should favor French- 
men. England, we take leave to assume, is to Mr. Buckle 
all that is really greatest in the world. So, all the more 
touching it is that he should be magnanimous to France. 
“Few Englishmen of the present day,” he says, “will be so 
presumptuous as to suppose that we possess any native and 
inherent superiority over the French”; and then, with the 
drolly equivocal compliment of the man who lifted the dwarf 
across the gutter, he, whisperingly, appeals to us, “It is invi- 
dious to compare Shakespeare and Corneille!” More seri- 
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ously, however, he talks of “superstition checked” in France. 
“This great country,” he tells us, “is free from superstition,” 
is not “protective ecclesiastically,” is perhaps “less oppressed 
by superstition than any other,” &c. “How superficial is the 
opinion that the Protestant religion is necessarily more 
liberal than the Catholic”! “Catholic France has not the 
odious superstition of the Scotch and Swedes.” When the 
superior religion is fixed among an inferior people, its supe- 
riority is no longer seen”: in Scotland, “ there is more bigo- 
try, more superstition, and more thorough contempt for the 
religion of others, than there is in France.” “How idle, then, 
to attribute the civilization to the creed!” Religion, there- 
fore, is not in itself a criterion of progress: the inferior peo- 
ple may have the superior creed, and the Scotch are below 
the French! 

Mr. Buckle, consistently, thinks “ missionaries impotent.” 
“ All in a nation,” according to him, “depends on the dura- 
tion, the amount, and, above all, the diffusion of its skepti- 
cism.” “Doubt” is the one grand criterion of all civilization 
in peoples or in individuals. The history of “emancipation 
from orthodoxy,” this is the true history. “No country can 
rise to eminence so long as the ecclesiastical power possesses 
much authority.” Mr. Buckle is touchingly characteristic 
when he speaks of that single thing which is to him dark- 
ness, and the only darkness—belief—as “shared not merely 
by men of an average education, but by men of considerable 
ability.” His astonishment is naive. On the contrary, he 
exclaims, “a most important point indeed was gained when 
the bigot became a hypocrite,” and “well-intending igno- 
rance is more mischievous than selfish ignorance.” It is 
pleasant to hear Mr. Buckle refer, in his big way, to the rain- 
bow as “that singular phenomenon with which, in the eyes 
of the vulgar, some theological superstitions are still con- 
nected”; and not less so his mitigated allusion to that “fana- 
ticism rather than superstition,” “that grave and measured 
skepticism” (!) of the Cromwellian Independents, whom, as 
soldiers of liberty and levellers of classes, he cannot find it 
in his heart to reject, notwithstanding their “many sermons.” 
Alas for Oxford, which “has always been esteemed as the 
refuge of superstition, and which has preserved to our own 
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day its unenviable fame!” Is it not vexing to think that Mr. 
Buckle did not survive “Essays and Reviews,” and the con- 
sequent glorious obliteration of the reproach? Henri Quatre 
is a great favorite with Mr. Buckle, and for merits which, in 
his eyes, it would certainly be difficult to match: he was “the 
first who dared to change his religion, not in consequence of 
any theological arguments, but on the broad and notorious 
ground of political expediency”; and again, “he had already 
changed his religion twice, and he did not hesitate to change 
it a third time.” Had “this great monarch” remained at last 
a Protestant the verdict might have been different, for the 
reason of our unprejudiced Aufgeklarter is necessarily with 
the Catholics and against the Huguenots: one can hear in 
his pages the sigh of relief to his fears when the French Cal- 
vinists fail. Of our own Charles the Second, it is now our 
duty to think well: his is “a period whose true nature seems 
tome to have been grievously misunderstood,” for under 
him “spiritual tyranny” and “territorial tyranny” were 
“curbed.” As for James the Second, “we ought never to for- 
get, that the first and only time the Church of England has 
made war upon the crown, was when the crown had declared 
its intention of tolerating, and in some degree protecting, the 
rival religions of the country!” The reign of William the 
Third is “a reign often aspersed and little understood”: it 
tended to foster secular rather than ecclesiastical ability, and 
to check the “superstitious classes.” In regard to George 
the Third and his bigotry, we have this: “This disastrous 
reaction, from the effects of which England has, perhaps, 
barely recovered, has never been studied with anything like 
the care its importance demands; indeed, it is so littl® under- 
stood, that no historian has traced the opposition between 
it and that great intellectual movement of which I have just 
sketched an outline.” Gibbon is thus alluded to: “The im- 
portant and unrefuted statements of Gibbon in his 15th and 
16th chapters”; and Moses—“the historical value of the writ- 
ings of Moses is abandoned by all enlightened men, even 
among the clergy themselves.” How soft Mr. Buckle is to 
the Catholics as opposed to the Protestants we have already 
seen, and it but results from the same spirit that he should 
be very tender to “that great religion” of that “great apos- 
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tle,’ Mahomet. Richelieu, though a priest, was untheologi- 
cal, and, accordingly, he is boundlessly eulogized as a greater 
man than Napoleon. Mr. Buckle cannot agree with M. Comte 
in his estimate of Bossuet; but, prostrating the latter in the 
very mud beneath the feet of Voltaire, he finds “ everything 
on a great scale in the intellect” of the last—‘“the greatest 
historian,” &c. &c. 

All this cannot leave much doubt as regards Mr. Buckle’s 
relations to the Aufkldrung, and we shall now conclude the 
case by referring to his deliverances in this connection with 
respect to Charron and Descartes. 

In “the celebrated Z77eatise on Wisdom by Charron, we 
find,” says Mr. Buckle, “for the first time an attempt made in 
a modern language to construct,a system of morals without 
the aid of theology.” ‘Charron was evidently deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of the undertaking,” and his 
book is praised for “the gravity with which it was written.” 
“There is about the work a systematic completeness which 
never fails to attract attention.” Charron, Mr. Buckle opines, 
“rose to an elevation which, to Montaigne, would have been 
inaccessible”; and then he proceeds as follows: 


Taking his stand, as it were, on the summit of knowledge, he boldly attempts 
to enumerate the elements of wisdom, and the conditions under which those ele- 
ments will work. In the scheme which he thus constructs, he entirely omits 
theological dogmas; and he treats with undissembled scorn many of those con- 
clusions which the people had hitherto universally received. He reminds his 
countrymen that their religion is the accidental result of their birth and educa- 
tion, and that if they had been born in a Mohammedan country they would 
have been as firm believers in Mohammedanism as they then were in Chris- 
tianity. From this consideration he insists on the absurdity of their troubling 
themselves about the variety of creeds, seeing that such variety is the result of 
circumstances over which they haveno control. Also it is to be observed, that each 
of these different religions declares itself to be the true one, and all of them are 
equally based upon supernatural pretensions, such as mysteries, miracles, pro- 
phets, and the like. It is because men forget these things, that they are the 
slaves of that confidence which is the great obstacle to all real knowledge, and 
which can only be removed by taking such a large and comprehensive view as 
will show us how all nations cling with equal zeal to the tenets in which they 
have been educated. And, says Charron, if we look a little deeper, we shall see 
that each of the great religions is built upon that which preceded it. Thus, the 
religion of the Jews is founded upon that of the Egyptians; Christianity is the 
result of Judaism; and from these two last there has naturally sprung Mohamme- 
danism. We therefore, adds this great writer, should rise above the pretensions 
of hostile sects, and, without being terrified by the fear of future punishment, or 
allured by the hope of future happiness, we should be content with such prac- 
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tical religion as consists in performing the duties of life; and, uncontrolled by 
the dogmas of any particular creed, we should strive to make the soul retire in- 
ward upon itself, and by the effects of its own contemplation admire the ineffable 
grandeur of the Being of beings, the Supreme Cause of all created things. 


These “sentiments,” Mr. Buckle himself tells us, represent 
“the skeptical and secular spirit,” and thus allows us to point 
the lesson as regards the Awfkladrung. If the reader will but 
take the trouble to separate and name them to himself, he will 
find the quotation to contain certainly the chief‘ries that are 
most characteristic of the movement in question; and we 
shall not repeat them. According to Mr. Buckle, to scorn and 
pity the popular creed is to “take stand on the summit of 
knowledge”; and to give variously voice to this is to “enu- 
merate the elements of wisdom.” Man has reached his pin- 
nacle when, on all particular religions alike, he looks down ! 
Mr. Buckle asks nothing of us but that. To obtain his entire 
approbation and be warmly welcomed into the little band of 
perfectly enlightened brothers, we have only to profess that 
—without one word more! But is positive religion, then, such 
a dreadful thing? What, on the very lowest ground that we 
can take—what of the “magistrate,” whom Gibbon’s reflection 
could consider, but not Mr. Buckle’s? If Jam all that there 
is to sanction my own morals, and there is over them no 
authority absolute, then I fear the principles of them may 
become ever so little movable, and I myself perhaps not a 
little troublesome to said magistrate. Nay, is positive reli- 
gion so very false a thing, let it be local, let it be temporary, 
let it be derivative in its own forms the one from the other? 
Perhaps religion is a whole— perhaps, myths, dogmas, te- 
nets, however absurd superficially to the enlightened, are not 
only substantially true but the substantial truths of the uni- 
verse, and that, taken into the common mind in what exter- 
nality of expression they may, they really do function there 
in the internality of their meaning. Aye, and perhaps, after 
all, the Bible with all its Gardens of Eden, and Dials of Ahaz, 
and Miracles of the Swine, and repellant crassitudes of con- 
tradictory ideas when externally brought together, is in very 
truth the Bible, and reveals to us the religion ultimate? Per- 
haps it is not the whole of wisdom only to hate what Mr. 
Buckle hates? 


ix—25 
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When one hears Mr. Buckle praise Charron so heartily for 
his contribution to the common cry, one is sorry that, as he 
does not mention it, that very text-book of the Aufklarung, 
Spinoza’s Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, transparent, flu- 
ent, full, as it is, should have “escaped” him. But Mr. Buckle 
is even heartier in his praises of Descartes than in his praises 
of Charron. It is thus that he speaks of the former: 

In still higher® department ... aman greater than Richelieu . . . 1 speak 
of René Descartes, of whom the least that can be said is that he effected a revo- 
Jution more decisive than has ever been brought about by any other single mind 

He deserves the gratitude of posterity, not so much on account ef what 
he built up, as on account of what he pulled down. His life was one great and 
successful warfare against the pr: judices and traditions of men. He was great 
as a creator, but he was far greater as a destroyer... He was the great reformer 
and liberator of the European intellect. To prefer, theretore, even the most 
successful discoverers of physical laws to this great innovator and disturber of 
tradition, is just as if we should prefer knowledge to freedom, and believe that 
science is better than liberty. We must, indeed, always be grateful to those 
eminent thinkers to whose labors we are indebted for that vast body of physical 
truths which we now possess. But let us reserve the full measure of our hom- 
age for those far greater men who have not hesitated to attack and destroy the 
most inveterate prejudices; men who, by removing the pressure of tradition, 
have purified the very source and fountain of our knowledge, and secured its 
future progress by casting off obstacles in the presence of which progress was 
impossible. 

We saw some time ago how much physicists now-a-days 
perhorresce metaphysicians: it is pleasant, then, just to hear 
the latter spoken of as superior to:the former; and there can 
be no doubt that Mr. Buckle considers Descartes a much 
greater man than Newton. We, for our part, whatever favor 
we may cherish for metaphysics, are not of that opinion: we 
think Newton vastly greater than Descartes. Indeed, though 
we assign the same place in modern philosophy to Descartes 
that Mr. Buckle assigns, we cannot at all homologate his 
general language in the immediate reference. We find this 
language puzzling and perplexing rather; for it is not such 
as we are accustomed to on the part of the acknowledged ex- 
perts in philosophy. With Descartes we undoubtedly begin 
any account of modern philosophy; but of him himself we 
do not carry within us any conception as of a man of great 
and unusual power. On the contrary, though he suggested 
the one element of the whole business, self-consciousness, 
we find him, so far as particulars are concerned, to deal as 
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well in a method as in propositions which are simple, if not 
to a childish, then to a child-like naiveté. He is not spe- 
culative; he is only dogmatically rationalistic, according to 
the criterion, ‘‘ evidence so clear and distinct that it excludes 
doubt”; a criterion that, as understood by Descartes, is only 
of an interimistic, provisional, and shifting nature (what can 
be clearer, distincter, more beyond doubt, than that the sun 
moves from east to west ?)—a criterion, in fact, then, that as 
a criterion really says nothing. Accordingly, a string of such 
propositions is unable to maintain itself, and breaks up, but 
for the exception of one or two of them, into entire disappear- 
ance. This is not so, of course, to Mr. Buckle; to him these 
few naively simple propositions are “lofty inquiries which 
can never be studied without wonder, I had almost said can 
never be read without awe!” In consequence of such simple 
sentences, in short, Mr. Buckle would have us to believe that 
Descartes brought about the most decisive revolution ever 
due to any one man. I suppose, after all, the truth is this, 
that Mr. Buckle knows not in any technical manner the phi- 
losophy of Descartes, but has read some of his opinions, and, 
above all, has heard of his “Doubt.” Thatisit. Mr. Buck- 
le’s own words prove as much. For, according to these, Des- 
cartes warred against “prejudices and superstitions,” “pulled 
down” rather than “built up,” was a “destroyer” rather than 
a “creator,” an “innovator,” and a “disturber of tradition,” 
&c. &. It is the doubt, then, the Cartesian doubt, that Mr. 
Buckle alone thinks of; but he thinks of it as experts in 
philosophy donot. He sees it only as the lantern of the 
Aufklarung turned with exposure and derision on the inher- 
itance of time; they see it as but the first step to a succes- 
sion of dogmatic propositions for the most part positive, and 
sought as positive. It is, in fact, the “freedom” of “knowl- 
edge” Descartes would win for us, and not the freedom of 
doubt; and Mr. Buckle, when he opposes the two, when he 
opposes “knowledge” to “freedom,” betrays again the ground 
he stands on. The “freedom” he would have is subjective 
freedom, not objective freedom; freedom without “knowl- 
edge,” and not with it. But freedom is good only with knowl- 
edge, or for knowledge; without knowledge, it is the one 
evil, or the evil one. 
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But suppose the “revolution” named to be that of the Auf- 
klarung, as is certainly most likely, why is it to be now all 
attributed to Descartes when our ears have not yet ceased 
ringing with the prior praises of Charron in the same con- 
nection? Nay, why should the revolution be attributed to 
any one of these men, Charron, Descartes, Richelieu, or what- 
ever other? Is it not the faith of Mr. Buckle that all these 
things are but the natural fruits of time itself? No praises 
can be more extravagant than those heaped on Charron, 
Richelieu, and Descartes; yet why should they be praised, 
if, as Mr. Buckle asserts, the age itself had attained to the 
same spirit and conviction, had reached the same stage. 
This he tells us in so many words, and he unconditionally 
ascribes their “success to the general temper of the time.” 
It is with a similar idea in his mind that he tells us, “If Sir 
Isaac Newton had lived in the fourth century, he would 
have organized a new sect, and have troubled the church 
with his originality”; and he intimates always that the 
age must of itself be ripe, and that Government, Religion, 
Literature, are useless else. Why, then, praise these men 
for what they possessed in common with their general fel- 
lows? It was not they, after all, that effected the revolution : 
it was simply the time itself. Having no share in the vital 
movement, why specially commend words relating thereto— 
of Descartes or others! Indeed, Descartes himself anx- 
iously evaded all merit in the matter; for the fact is that, 
theologically, he was lily-livered and a trimmer, and sought 
ever to cajole the church by fawning and poltroonery. He 
was, nevertheless, an Aufgeklarter; he did, as Mr. Buckle re- 
ports, sneer at men who “believe themselves religious, when, 
in fact, they are bigoted and superstitious; who think them- 
selves perfect because they go much to church, because they 
often repeat prayers, because they wear short hair . . . men 
who imagine themselves such friends of God, that nothing 
they do displeases Him; men who, under pretence of zeal, 
gratify their passions by committing the greatest crimes . . . 
and all this they do to those who will not change their opin- 
ions.” And this is all that Mr. Buckle really sees in Descartes : 
it is for this alone he eulogizes him: this is the revolution he 
knows, and not the philosophical revolution we know. 
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It is here Mr. Buckle tells us: “The method of Descartes 
rests solely on the consciousness each man has of the opera- 
tions of his own mind.” On this method, then, he seems to 
vouchsafe his approval, and he actually declares, “nor are 
there any truths except those which necessarily follow from 
the operation of our own consciousness.” Now the synonym 
of all this is but that right of private judgment which is the 
sole cause of Mr. Buckle’s whole battle: we do not wonder 
that he cleaves to it, then, as the very object of his longing; 
but it is with something like stupefaction that we recollect 
the warmth of his previous rejection of consciousness as 
“merely a state or condition of the mind,” as only a “boasted 
faculty” that is non-existent as a faculty, that is “double,” 
&c.! Contrarieties are not by any means impediments to 
Mr. Buckle, it would seem. A short time ago we thought 
Charron had earned a good word for constructing a “system 
of morals”; and we may be reminded now of the fact that Mr. 
Buckle sets no store by morals—that he simply eliminates 
them. Ah, but Mr. Charron did what he did “without the 
aid of theology”; and that the negative, was alone what Mr. 
Buckle saw, perhaps, and not the positive, morals! Still, 
contradiction is not quite absent; and Mr. Buckle’s vital 
opinions do at times, we may say, tumble abroad from each 
other. Facts are certainly not always in agreement with 
them, and have sometimes to soften under the influence of 
Mr. Buckle’s private wants. Charles the Second, James the 
Second, French influence on Germany—no such influence on 
England—and many other things, Brazil, Spain, &c., must all 
be as pliable to wish as metaphysics, morals, and conscious- 
ness. Rabelais, too, comes prematurely into existence and 
crosses Mr. Buckle’s tale. “Noone who is well-informed as 
to the condition of the French early in the sixteenth century, 
will believe it possible that a people so sunk in superstition 
should delight in a writer by whom superstition is constant- 
ly attacked.” Therefore Rabelais did not attack superstition! 
And he “cannot help thinking that Rabelais owes a large 
share of his reputation to the obscurity of his language.” 

The main question at present, however, is not of Mr. 
Buckle’s inconsistency, but of Mr. Buckle’s Aufklarung; 
and this we shall assume to be now established. But that 
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being so, then if itis true that the Aufklarung culminated 
. in Great Britain, so far as writing is concerned, in the year 
1752, when David Hume published his Essays, it follows 
that what Mr. Buckle wanted to teach in 1857 was just 105 
years old. That it should be simply old may be no draw- 
back ; but that it should have been perfectly taught already 
at the hands of a giant, would seem to render its repetition 
supererogatory at the hands of Mr. Buckle. And, indeed, 
a very little reading of the Essays mentioned will supply 
us, not only with the universal, but with the bulk of the 
particular to which Mr. Buckle’s big book and big manner 
introduce us. We shall illustrate this by the example of a 
few passages cursorily assumed: 


Doubt, uncertainty, suspense of judgment, appear the only result of our most 
accurate scrutiny. ... By priests, I here mean only the pretenders to power and 
dominion, and to a superior sanctity of character distinct from virtue and good 
morals... All ignorant ages are infested with superstition, which disturbs men in 
the pursuit of their interest and happiness. .. Fanatics may suppose that dominion 
ts founded on grace, and that saints alone inherit the earth; but the civil magis- 
trate very justly puts these sublime theorists on the same footing with common 
robbers ... The great obiect of Diogenes’s wit was every kind of superstition, 
that is, every kind of religion known in his time... The most ridiculous super- 
stitions directed Pascal’s faith and practice... What age or period of life is the 
most addicted to superstition? The weakest and most timid. Whatsex? The 
same answer must be given .... The English and Dutch have embraced the 
principles of toleration; this singularity has proceeded from the steady resolu- 
tion of the civil magistrate in opposition to the continued efforts of priests and. 
bigots... One may safely affirm that all popular theology has a kind of appe- 
tite for absurdity and contradiction. ... And thus all mankind stand staring 
at one another; and there is no beating it out of their heads, that the turban of 
the African is not just as good or as bad a fushion as the cowl of the European. 
... That great and able emperor was also extremely uneasy when he happened 
to change his shoes and put the right shoe on the left foot .... Itis certain 
that. in every religion, however sublime the verbal definition which it gives of 
its divinity, many of the votarics, perhaps the greatest number, will still seek 
the divine favor, not by virtue and good morals, which alone can be acceptable 
to a perfect being, but either by frivolous observances, by intemperate zeal, by 
rapturous ecstasies, or by the belief of mysterious and absurd opinions. 


Most of these sentences, one almost thinks, might have 
been written by Buckle quite as well as by Hume. Mr. Buck- 
le’s surprise at the good intellects which have professed be- 
lief in theological absurdities has also its parallel in Hume: 
“No theological absurdities so glaring as have not, some- | 
times, been embraced by men of the greatest and most culti- 
vated understanding.” Mr. Buckle expresses naive regret not 
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to have collected proof of the superstition of sailors; and 
Hume writes: “In proportion as any man’s course of life is 
governed by accident, we always find that he increases in su- 
perstition; as may particularly be observed of gamesters and 
sailors.” Mr. Buckle speaks of “the magnificent notion of 
one God”; and Hume talks of the reasoning that “diffused 
over mankind so magnificent an opinion.” Mr. Buckle can- 
not say more for experience than Hume does: “All the phi- 
losophy in the world, and all the religion, which is nothing 
but a species of philosophy, will never be able to carry us 
beyond the usual coarse of experience.” Mr. Buckle has his 
own reasons, doubtless, for subordinating Hume and loftily 
patronising Comte; but he certainly appears less generous 
than the latter, who frankly acknowledges his debts to the 
former: and, indeed, that: sentence from Hume contains the 
Comtian triad, Theology, Metaphysics, Positivism ; but Ba- 
con, probably, was the original source of that. 

Many theists, even the most zealous and refined, have denied a particular 
providence, and have asserted that Sovereign Mind, or First Principle of all 
things, having fixed general laws by which nature is governed, gives free and 
uninterrupted course to these laws, and disturbs not, at every turn, the setttled 
order of events by particular volitions ... Could men anatomize nature, accord- 
ing to the most probable, at least the most intelligible, philosophy, they would 
find that these causes are nothing but the particular fabric and structure of the 
minute parts of their own bodies and of external objects; and that by a regular 
and constant machinery all the events are produced about which they are so 
much concerned. 

These sentences from Hume will probably recall to memo- 
ry Mr. Buckle’s similar doctrines.. He, too, exults that “ the 
last vestige of this once universal opinion,” that of a particu- 
lar providence, “is the expression, which is gradually fall- 
ing into disuse. of appealing to the God of Battles.” Then 
such applications of the law of necessary connection as the 
reduction of physiology to chemistry, the doctrine of uni- 
formity in geology, the transformation of species, the nebu- 
lar hypothesis, &c., are spoken of as ‘“‘ vast and magnificent 
schemes under whose shelter the human mind seeks an 
escape from that dogma of interference.” 

Hume gets the credit of originating the doctrine of utility 
or expediency, and Mr. Buckle unreservedly adopts it. “The 
aim of the legislator,” according to the latter, “should be not 
truth but expediency”; and he should be found “shaping his 
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own conduct, not according to his own principles, but accord- 
ing to the wishes of the people for whom he legislates and 
whom he is bound to obey.” It is not likely that the solid 
David Hume ever reached such “an ecstasy of the fancy” as 
this; but he is to be found asserting of the legislator, “ ’Tis 
his best policy to comply with the common bent of mankind,” 
but adding at the same time, “and give it all the improve- 
ment of which it is susceptible.” Mr. Buckle will be found to 
fill up a very considerable number of his pages with familiar 
dicta in regard to protection, unrestricted exchange, luxury, 
sumptuary laws, interest, commerce, &c., which are essen- 
tially the same in those of Hume also. Here, too, from this 
latter are a few assonances which will be readily realized : 
To magnify the virtue of remote ancestors is a propensity almost inherent in 
human nature... Where birth is respected, unactive spiritless minds remain 
in haughty indolence, and dream of nothing but pedigrees and genealogies. . . 
That middling rank of men, who are the best and firmest basis of public liberty 
It is evident to any one who considers the history of this island, that the 
privileges of the people have, during the last two centuries, been continually 
upon the increase... Who can read the accounts of the amphitheatrical enter- 
taiments without horror? One’s humanity, on that occasion, is apt to renew 
the barbarous wish of Caligula, that the people had but one neck. A man could 
almost be pleased, by a single blow, to put an end to such a race of monsters.” 
Hume, too, is quite as Mr. Buckle in regard to the decline 
of war, and the fewness of modern soldiers as compared with 
those of the ancients. On one occasion Hume says: “When 
a people have emerged ever so little from a savage state, and 
their numbers have increased beyond the original multitude, 
there must immediately arise an inequality of property”; and 
this on the part of Mr. Buckle is similar: “As mankind ad- 
vance, there is always a class given up to pleasure, a few to 
study,” and so on. These two sentences, we may remark, are 
both examples of a mode of ratiocination very much in vogue 
with the Aufklirung, and, for the most part, perfectly satis- 
factory to the general reader, who, out of the natural sup- 
position, fancies he has got something. There is nothing 
before us but a phrase, nevertheless, and a phrase whose 
function is only to conceal what it is there to reveal. Savage 
state, emerge, advance, the original multitude, inequality 
arises, classes, &c.: these are the very things to which we 
exclaim, What, When, How, Why ? 
Observe how completely Hume has anticipated all that 
. e 
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endless material about the tropics, the soil, &c., in the fol- 
lowing: 


We may form a similar remark with regard to the general history of mankind. 
What is the reason why no people living betwixt the tropics could ever yet 
attain to any art or civility, or reach even any police in their government, and 
any military discipline; while few nations in the temperate climates have been 
altogether deprived of these advantages? °Tis probable that one cause of this 
phenomenon is the warmth and equality of the weather in the torrid zone, which 
render clothes and houses less requisite for the inhabitants, and thereby remove, 
in part, that necessity, which is the great spur to industry and invention... . 
It may seem even an odd position, that the poverty of the common people in 
France, Italy, and Spain, is, in some measure, owing to the superior riches of the 
soil and happiness of the climate ; and yet there want not many reasons to jus- 
tify this paradox. 


Here, again, we find in Hume something of what Mr. Buckle 
has told us about Induction and Deduction : 


As this is a question of fact, not of abstract science, we can only expect suc- 
cess by following this experimental method, and deducing general maxims from 
acomparison of particular facts [Induction]. The other scientifical method 
[Deduction], where a general abstract principle is first established, and is after- 
wards branched out into a variety cf inferences and conclusions, may be more 
perfect in itself, but suits less the imperfection of human nature, and is a com- 
mon source of illusion and mistake in this as well as in other subjects. Men are 
now cured of their passion for hypotheses and systems in natural philosophy, 
and will harken to no arguments but those derived from experience. ’'Tis full 
time that they should begin a like reformation in all moral disquisitions, and 
reject every system of ethics, however subtle or ingenious, which is not founded 
on fact and observation. 


Nay, here in Hume is a thread of Mr. Buckle’s main idea 
about demonstrating in the moral world the same necessary 
nexus that exists in the physical: 

I pretend not here to have exhausted this subject. It is sufficient for my pur- 
pose if I have made it appear that, in the production and conduct of the passions 
[moral or mental facts], there is a certain regular mechanism which is suscepti- 
ble of as accurate a disquisition as the laws of motion, optics, hydrostatics, or 
any part of natural philosophy. 

Of course, it is not pretended that Mr. Buckle literally and 
intentionally borrowed from Hume. All that is meant to be 
shown is their community of the Aufklarung. But Mr. Buckle 
sometimes differs from Hume. The latter, for example, tells 
us, that falsehood prevailed during what we may call the 
oral period of history; and that truth was confirmed and 
advanced by the practice of writing : 


An historical fact, while it passes by oral tradition from eye-witnesses and 
contemporaries, is disguised in every successive narration, and may at last retain 
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but very small, if any, resemblance of the original truth on which it was found- 
ed. The frail memories of men, their love of exaggeration, their supine care- 
lessness; these principles, if not corrected by books and writings, soon pervert 
the account of historical events, where argument and reasoning has little or no 
place, nor can ever recall the truth which has once escaped those narrations. 
Tis thus the fables of Hercules, Theseus, Bacchus, are supposed to have been 
originally founded in true history, corrupted by tradition. 


Being minded to be original here, Mr. Buckle thinks it 
right to effect his purpose as loudly and startlingly as possi- 
ble, and he leaps suddenly and at once into the arena with, 
‘‘Memory is less treacherous than writing!” Naturally, we 
are taken by surprise. We quite agree with Mr. Buckle, 
however, when he says that this, “so far as I am aware, has 
never been pointed out.” And we are eager to listen to the 
explanation which follows, thus : 

Ata very early period in the progress of a people, and long before they are 
acquainted with the use of letters, they feel the want of some resource which in 


peace may amuse their leisure and in war may stimulate their courage. This is 
supplied to them by the invention of ballads. 


And thus it appears that the bards were the depositaries 
of all traditionary truth—remaining perfectly trustworthy, 
perfectly unerring, till, on the introduction of writing, an ar- 
tificial support was afforded them, on which leaning, their 
memories became treacherous and truth fled. But the con- 
sequences were very dismal. Because of a certain tribe of 
Finns, called Quaens, and of their country, called Quaen- 
land, the fable arose, we are told—from writing, not possi- 
bly from speech—of a nation of Amazons being in existence. 
In this same Finland, a certain place, it seems, because writ- 
ten, not named, Turku, gave rise to some fable about the 
Turks. Then Richard Cceur de Lion, “the most barbarous of 
our princes”—his name, too, being written (not pronounced), 
gave rise to some other fable about the slaying of a lion. 
And soon. In this shining fashion does Mr. Buckle assert 
his originality. The darkness of the middle ages was owing, 
then, in the first instance, to the rise of letters? These, too, 
are pernicious till the people are ripe for them? How peo- 
ple are to be ripened, or how then acomplete course of litera- 
ture is to be served up ready-dressed to them—or, indeed, 
why ?—does not appear. Sone story about a golden tooth 
proves to Mr. Buckle that England in 1695 was plunged in 
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the crassest ignorance and the grossest superstition: how he 
might have lamented the fact, and platitudinized the occa- 
sion, had he recollected that Shakespeare was publishing 
and playing his own plays then! In 1857 we had prophecies 
of “Coming Struggles,” threatening comets, and announced 
last days; but we had no story of a golden tooth. In 1857, 
also, we had Buckle—but no Shakespeare. 

On the whole, now, we may certainly say, that, be it be- 
tween Hume and Mr. Buckle as it may, there can be no doubt 
that the entire matter of the latter is demonstrably the Auf- 
klirung. Nay, we may now say more than that: we may 
now say that the entire matter of Mr. Buckle is simply Auf- 
klirerei. Deep men and real principles are often followed 
by shallow boys only shouting empty cries. That is the case 
here. The Aufklairung was concrete and lived; Aufklirerei® 
is abstract and a rustle of fallen leaves merely. Neverthe- 
less, Aufklarerei was a message to Mr. Buckle—a message 
which he was to fulminate over a cowardly and degraded 
time. So it was, beyond doubt, to his own imagination. To 
us it may be different: to us it may profanely appear, as it 
were, a vast egg over the vast importance of which Mr. Buckle 
was only blown. Hear how he speaks of it: 


This rapid summary of what has actually been effected may perhaps startle 
those readers to whom such large investigations are not familiar... Even at 
the risk of exposing myself to the charge of unduly estimating my own labors, 
I cannot avoid saying that the facts which I have just pointed out have never 
before been collected .... These conclusions are no doubt very unpalatable ; 
and what makes them peculiarly offensive is, that it is impossible to refute them 

If, during the last thousand years, any such . . . I will abandon the view 
for which I am contending . . . I pledge myself to show .... The facts and 
arguments which I have brcught forward have, I can conscientiously say, been 
subjected to careful and repeated scrutiny, and I am quite unable to see on what 
possible ground their accuracy is to be impugned. 


Over his egg, it is to be feared indeed, that Mr. Buckle not 
seldom gives way to the tones of the showman. Here are 
a few more of them, though probably they are scarcely 
required : 

These are the great physical causes by which .... Such is the wonderful 
regularity which history, when comprehensively studied, presents to our view. 
... Itisin this way that looking at things ona large scale... That vast 
movement by which the human jntellect emancipates itself from those inveter- 
ate prejudices which... This great subject... Tut wide and dreary chasm 
..- Results of large and general causes ... Ip comprehensiveness it would 
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be hard to find his superior .... Barrow is superior to Taylor in compre- 
hensiveness.... Adam Smith excelled Hume in comprehensiveness .... 
Originality and comprehensiveness—the two rarest forms of human genius 

. +. Montaigne lacked that comprehensiveness which is the highest form 
of genius. ... Ordinary writers are constantly falling into the error... . 
But both these able writers have omitted to observe .... It is singular that 
this learned author should have forgotten a passage .... Though I am not 
aware that its demonstration has hitherto been attempted ... Statesmen and 
legislators are always in the rear of their age ... Ambassadors are dull and 
pompous individuals taking an airing on the banks of the Thames... (If he 
prefers England,) it is not at all from motives dignified with the name of patri- 
otism ... Escape the attention (even of Comte) from his want of acquaintance 
with ... This difference has escaped notice... An explanation never yet 
given .... ‘They whose studies have entitled them to take the measure of the 
ecclesiastical spirit .... They whose information is extensive enough... . 
See two curious passages which have escaped the notice . . . But he has over- 
looked ... Surprising that no one should have attempted ... But I do not 
. remember that any of them have noticed .... This distinction between cer- 
tainty and precision I have stated at some length, because it seems to be little 
understood ... It is to be wished some competent historian would attempt to 
trace (Rousseau’s influence on the French Revolution) .... An interesting 
passage, in which, however, the author has shown himself unable to generalize 
the facts which he indicates .. . Magnificent doctrine of universal change... 
That vast conception of continuous and uninterrupted law, which few indeed are 
able firmly to seize... The three vast propositions ... That vast chain of 
evidence ... One of the best chapters in his very profound but ill-understood 
work ... Itis singular that so acute a writer should so entirely overlook... 
It is a very remarka!le fact which, I believe, has never been observed... And, 
if I may indulge the hope, may open to historians a new field... But the sub- 
ject is one of such interest and has been so little studied . . . History has been 
written by men so inadequate .... It is singular that so clear and vigorous a 
thinker should have failed in detecting the causes ... From evidence which I 
have collected, I know that this very able writer . . . To the philosophic histo- 
rian this rebellion (the English one), though not sufficiently appreciated by ordi- 
nary writers, is ... It is so little understood that no historian... As this is 
a department of history that has been little studied .. . . Events of this sort, 
though neglected by ordinary historians .... And yet, so far as I am aware, 
they have escaped the attention of all the historians ... But the carelessness 
with which the antecedents of the French Revolution have been studied (makes 
him) anxious .. . It ought to be remembered that this is the first attempt which 
has ever been made .... It will, I believe, be found that none of importance 
have been omitted... After a careful study of that time, and a study too from 
sources not much used by historians .... But he omits to notice this, which 
was the most important consequence of all. 


To give the true Gibbonian flavor to all this, let us quote 
the note, which might be from the Decline and Fall itself: 


Beausobre has some good remarks on this, in his learned work Histoire Cri- 
tique de Manichée, vol. i., p. 179, when he says that the great religious heresies 
have been founded on previous philosophies. Certainly no one acquainted with 
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the history of opinions would admit the sweeping assertion of M. Stahl that ‘“‘la 
philosophie d’un peuple a sa racine dans sa théologie.”’ 

To have one’s eyes open to the Bonze, that is Mr. Buckle’s 
single consideration ; and these are the particulars and acces- 
sories by which he conveys or accompanies it. Probably, 
then, Mr. Buckle’s enlightenment is of the same temper as 
superstition itself, and amounts to a rival religion that, for 
its part, too, must establish itself by the extermination of 
what it conceives opposed to it. In that case, there will be 
positive elements in the creed of Mr. Buckle, as well as the 
negative elements which alone we have hitherto seen. And 
this is so. We quote as follows: 

We shall then be able to form our religious opinions by that purely transcen- 
dental process, of which in every age glimpses have been granted to a few gifted 
minds ... (Religion a personal matter—man falls into error because) instead 
of confining himself to that idea of God which is suggested by his own mind, he 
mixes up with it the notions of others, his ideas become perplexed ... (Though 
perfectly willing to let the church know what it is,) we would not, we dare not 
tamper with those great religious truths which are altogether independent of it; 
truths which comfort the mind of man, raise him above the instincts of the hour, 
and infuse into him those lofty aspirations which, revealing to him his own im- 
mortality, are the measure and the symptom of a future life . . . They were the 
results of that accursed spirit, which, wherever it has had the power, has pun- 
ished even to the death those who dared to differ from it ; and which, now that 
the power has passed away, still continues to dogmatize on the most mysterious 
subjects, tamper with the most sacred principles of the human heart, and darken 
with its miserable superstitions those sublime questions that no one should 
rudely touch, because they are for each according to the measure of his own 
soul, because they lie in that unknown tract which separates the Finite from the 
Infinite, and because they are as a secret and individual covenant between man 
and his God. 

Possibly we may appear difficult to please; but we fear 
we must confess to dissatisfaction even with what is positive 
in the religion of Mr. Buckle. We do not wish to be cap- 
tious, however, and, though Mr. Buckle intimates that his 
own “aspirations” are to each the “ measure” of his “future 
life,” we shall not inquire whether he means the immortality 
of each to be only proportionately measured, and not simply 
eternal. Passing that, we shall not be wrong, surely, in as- 
suming the above avowals to amount, as well to an explicit 
confession of belief in God and Immortality, as to an impli- 
cit confession of belief in Free-will. Now, believing in God, 
why should Mr. Buckle not have categorically said as much 
all along? Why that half-way house he professed to occupy 
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between atheism and orthodoxy? Why coquette with athe- 
ism at all? Longingly stretching with one hand forward to 
Comte, and with the other tearfully back to Rousseau, is not 
the position rather an uncomfortable one? As regards free- 
will, again, if there be that in man which “raises him above 
the instincts of the hour,” he cannot, surely, be a creature of 
necessity. A set of antecedents is here admitted to exist in- 
dependent of, and superior to, all those of mere physical life ; 
what hope then, now, to codrdinate man and nature in such- 
wise that we shall be able to predict the movements of both 
alike? A random brew, we fear it is at last, in which Comte 
and Rousseau, deism, and atheism, liberty and necessity, 
skepticism and religion, are to bob their heads up, as in a 
gipsy’s kettle, not according to the state of the case, but ac- 
cording only to the state of the boil. 

But these religious confessions of Mr. Buckle can be col- 
lected into two opposing and contradictory propositions. It 
is one proposition, for example, to say that there are “great 
religious truths” “for each according to the measure of his 
own soul”—“an individual covenant between man and his 
God”; and quite another proposition to maintain that “ reli- 
gious opinions” are to be “formed” by means of a “ purely 
transcendental process,” revealed or “granted,” but only in 
glimpses,” and only to a “few,” and these few “gifted.” The 
latter proposition we may regard as strengthened by the con- 
sideration that these “sublime” matters “lie in that unknown 
tract which separates the Finite from the Infinite”; and as 
for the former we may add to it these: each has an “idea of 
God” suggested by his own mind,” and to which he should 
“confine” himself; the “covenant” is “secret,” and should be 
kept so; there are truths which “comfort the mind of man,” 
“raise him above the instincts of the hour, and infuse aspi- 
rations” which “reveal,” &c. That religious truths, then, 
should be an unreservedly universal possession, and, again, 
that they should be an exceptionally individual one, are cer- 
tainly propositions different and contradictory. But, pass- 
ing that, may we not question the advantage or possibility 
of the secrecy and silence enjoined, though with whatever 
solemnity of serious conviction? I have children, I have 
friends, I have fellow-men; can I, owght I, to keep silence in 
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regard to truths the most important in existence, truths which 
reveal immortality, truths which raise and inspire us, truths 
which comfort us? Suppose, according to the one proposi- 
tion, we all possess these, why should we hold our tongues 
about them—why should we refrain from expressing at once 
joy for ourselves and congratulation for others? So much 
would be at least natural, and it would be difficult to see the 
harm of it. But suppose the second case, that these truths 
are known only to a few, what becomes of the duty of these? 
Privileged to possess the greatest of all human goods, shall 
they selfishiy shut these into themselves and enjoy them 
alone? Or, without loss to themselves, shall they gladly call 
their brethren in to increase their happiness by an equal 
participation? But, indeed, this “granting” of the “great re- 
ligious truths,” in “glimpses,” to a “few,” and these “gifted,” 
is altogether a very doubtful and questionable sort of matter. 
That “transcendental process,” too! But that has no refer- 
ence to Kant. “Transcendental” there must mean only some- 
thing unimaginably superlative, for it is referred to what is 
“unknown,” to an “unknown tract”: and yet, after all, it is 
not only the superlative Mr. Buckle must mean, but actually 
the supernatural itself. Those lofty aspirations, those sub- 
lime questions, those revelations to the soul, that transcen- 
dental process, that unknown tract between the Finite and 
the Infinite! There cannot be a doubt of it, that is the other 
side; and Mr. Buckle is evidently as familiar with it as he is 
with this one. Ah! had he but communicated that. With 
such amends, we should cheerfully have borne the failure of 
the one great law that was to have codrdinated mind and 
nature into a single system of things, with events capable of 
prediction. That, certainly, would have been much, and it 
would have been good to have been put at home with the 
things seen; but it would have been more to have been put 
at home with the things unseen. Religion is the one want 
now; and had Mr. Buckle but revealed that “transcendental 
process” of his, he would have proved the greatest benefac- 
tor these latter days could possibly have known. 


Still, these religious intimations do not annul Mr. Buckle’s 
Aufklarung; on the contrary, they are but part and parcel 
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of its favorite propos. They constitute, in fact, leading tenets 
in what it called natural religion ; and that enjoined silence, 
particularly, which seems so peculiar in Mr. Buckle, was its 
strongest characteristic. Belief, it contended, must be a mat- 
ter wholly between man and his God; it was the business of 
no one to interfere with another in that respect; each must 
settle it for himself. And so mutual communication was dis- 
couraged to the end that everyone might worship in secret 
his own private and peculiar Deity. Between human be- 
ings, nevertheless, such incommunicableness was impossible. 
One possessed more, another less. He that had, was compel- 
led to give; and he that had not, was compelled to receive. 
The result is what we see (in Mr. Huxley on Protoplasm). 
On the one hand, because we know as we know, materialism 
is, positively, the truth of science and of fact; but, on the 
other hand, also because we know as we know, immaterial- 
ism is, negatively, the truth of religion and of dream. And 
thus the Aufklarung, let it be on what level it may, in the 
hands of Mr. Buckle or in the hands of Mr. Huxley, feels itself 
under an irresistible necessity to set up a Fetish. 

Mr. Buckle’s declarations, therefore, even when they would 
seem to have become affirmative and religious, must still be 
regarded as negative and as appurtenances of the Aufkli- 
rung. Nor, even so, are they less characteristic of Mr. Buckle 
himself. They have still, so to speak, the toga on, and swell 
to fill it. They are still, too, if we may dare to say so, the 
same familiar vauntings of a crude ambition—dreams, inco- 
herences, futilities—illusions of a variety that overleaps 
itself and falls on the other. In the end, we may think, 
perhaps, that one should not be in such headlong haste to 
shriek Heureka —that one should not stumble so precipi- 
tately into the arena, exultingly to hold up a hand which 
plainly, to every one near enough to see, grasps, not a prize, 
but a blunder. 
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THE FAUST SAGA. 


Translated from the German of KARL ROSENKRANZ, by ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


FAUST, WAGNER, AND MEPHISTOPHELES. 
The Symmetrical Relation of the First and Second Parts of Faust. 


Faust in the tragedy may stand as the representative of 
humanity itself. The demonic forms in the drama (Me- 
phistopheles and his gang) and Helen, may personify the 
mythical incarnation of the forces of his soul. The poet 
is forced to paint what goes on within, as external forms. 
What is so wonderful is that he has been able to clothe 
these symbolical projections in flesh and blood, and to 
take from them all the shadowy appearance and the prose 
of mere allegory. Mephistopheles says and does nothing 
which does not seem perfectly natural to an actual indi- 
vidual; and, even where he uses magic, the poet has still 
preserved the form of reality which belongs to an actual 
occurrence. But since, in order to exhibit all humanity 
according to its nature, the form had to take on universality, 
we must expect to see the limits of organic arrangement 
broken through. The laws of poetry, as theory sets them 
forth, begin here to have no force, and, in spite of this infini- 
tude which beats in the pulse throughout the whole action, 
and removes us from all fixed standards of measure, the 
representation in the midst of all its mystery, all its mysti- 
cism, all its grotesqueness, yes, even in all its chaos, is always 
perfectly clear and comprehensible. 

Faust, as the whole of man, is as much realist as idealist. 
He has the consciousness of this. Two souls dwell in his 
breast, and will not be separated. The one is absorbed 
in coarse sensuality and bound to the earth, while the other 
soars from the dust to the regions of lofty aspiration. On 
the other hand, Wagner and Mephisto are only realists be- 
cause the former is limited by his positivity and the latter 
by his negativity. 

Wagner, that “blessed reflection of linen and paper,” is the 
mere empiricist, the learned man anxious for the increase of 
his knowledge, the empty understanding, but who revels in 
his search for trivialities, and to whom his limitation is not 

ix—26 
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disagreeable. The Wagners of the world are always learn- 
ing and learning, and yet never reaching wisdom. They dig 
eagerly after treasures, and are exultant when they find 
earth-worms. Since they can invent or discover nothing in 
themselves, they are forced to fetch everything from without. 
When they get hold of an “authentic parchment, the whole 
heaven seems to come down” to them. The famulus of our 
philosopher has crept up behind him because he fancies that 
Faust is declaiming a Greek tragedy, and that he, peradven- 
ture, may profit by the listening. Thus a Wagner, during 
his whole life, always remains behind his exemplar. In his 
industry and in his narrowness he is a comical figure, who 
first becomes irksume to us when he is conceited, and offers 
to censure science and art in their inspired productions, and 
when he proclaims his empirical frivolities to be the very 
essence of investigation. We every day see such Wagners, 
who journey to Rome or Paris and there transcribe not now 
only Greek and Latin, but also old German and Oriental 
manuscripts, print the same with a nunc primum e codicibus 
manuscriptis edidit, and then believe that they have accom- 
plished a scientific deed which will constitute an epoch. 
But copying, and even good copying, is after all nothing 
but copying, even if all the Wagners of all ages conspired 
together to celebrate a mere editor as a great man. 
Mephistopheles is the limit on the side of its negativity. 
He sets limits to limits first as force, then as deceit. He kin- 
dles strife by the opposition of the limits. Of all the spirits 
that deny, he is, as the cheat, the least troublesome to his 
master, as Faust admits; for the man himself is too fond of 
absolute rest. And so he has given him this companion, 
who will animate and stir him up and make him work. 
In his opposition .to the extreme transcendentalism of 
Faust’s endeavors as well as to the extreme of self-contented 
limitation, Mephistopheles is right. He is entitled to his 
irony against the measureless. How often are we not 
obliged to give him our fullest approbation! In such pas- 
sages he behaves exactly as Faust himself does when he op- 
poses himself to the false tendency. The error of Mephis- 
topheles begins when he himself goes beyond all limits, 
where he becomes absolutely revolutionary and breaks 
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through the divine order of the world with inane scorn, with 
passionate negation. For example, he is in the right when 
Faust, instead of troubling himself about Margaret, has 
climbed into the mountains to plunge into metaphysical 
thought, and to thank the Great Spirit that he has given him 
all things, and that he has brought forth, in mountain and 
wood, in bush and field, the myriads of living things as his 
brothers. Mephistopheles reproaches him for imbibing food 
for melancholy out of the oozy moss and the damp stones, 
while below the poor forsaken child is crying for him, and 
sighing out her song to him all day and all night. But again 
he is wrong when he becomes a sophist who flatters sensual 
desires, who mocks at Idealism in general as a vagary and 
lie; or when he becomes the audacious assailant of the order 
of the world, who strikes out his cold, devilish fist against 
life with murderous poison and dagger, who takes his enjoy- 
ment in evil, and who, as the wondrous son of Chaos, who 
has experienced and is weary of everything, gives his opin- 
ion that all that exists is good only to be destroyed, and that 
for this reason it would have been better if nothing had ex- 
isted. The ever renewing life, the ever freshly circulating 
blood, angers him. But all his negating cannot attain to the 
absolute nought. 

With Faust, Mephistopheles is essentially only one person. 
The man who first theoretically and then practically strays 
from the ways of eternal conformity to law, may lose his way 
in diabolical paths at last. So long as he does not compre- 
hend himself in the wonderful power of his freedom, by the 
force of which he can create even the monster of evil, be will 
be always inclined to consider evil as something external to 
himself, as a devil who tempts and seduces him. The repre- 
sentation of Mephistopheles rests upon this orthodox fancy. 
But while the old Orthodoxy exhibited the devil as a spi- 
ritual monster, its grotesque dress in Goethe lost its horns, 
tail, and cloven feet. The devil appears in human form, and 
only a limp in the left foot and a repulsive, sarcastic look— 
which Margaret expresses by saying, that he who looks so 
can love no one—have remained as a symbolical intima- 
tion. The culture which has covered the whole world has 
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extended even to the devil; for his satanic majesty, attired 
in scarlet cloak, with a cock’s feather in his hat and his lit- 
tle dagger at his side, would not be thought out of place in 
any polite drawing-room. 

The poet, in the great wisdom of his poetic productivity, 
has given usa regular increase of power in the representation 
of Mephistopheles. After he has left the poodle’s form and 
become a travelling student, we find him in conversation with 
the eager scholar as a satirist who mercilessly criticises the 
faults of our four university faculties; then, in Auerbach’s 
cellar, playing the réle of a conjuror; in the witches’ kitchen, 
that of a witch-master; then, in order to find an ornament for 
Margaret, a treasure seeker ; in Martha’s garden, a panderer; 
in the duel with Valentine, a bully; and finally, on the Blocks- 
berg, the master of ceremonies, as Satan himself, in the wild 
orgies of confusion and bestiality. Thus Evil is represented 
as growing from stage to stage till he reaches his own king- 
dom, where he rules as omnipotent. On the Blocksberg we 
find the convocation of evil powers, the collection of all the 
mob of the perverse directions of knowing, willing, and doing. 
Howsoever I may read it, again and again I am always forced 
to express my wonder at the art with which this is carried out. 
We are all well-acquainted with the poem of Faust; its types, 
its pictures, scenes, and speeches, are all familiar to us; but 
we must not forget that we owe it all to Goethe. How does 
he succeed, while he has painted the devil as so far from hu- 
man, in yet surrounding him with an infernal nimbus of 
unholy power which, as opposed to us as an alter ego, fills 
us with vague alarm? This result he attains principally by 
means of the absurd. This appears in the pentagram on the 
threshold, which hinders the so powerful devil from passing 
out, so that a rat must first be brought forward in order with 
his sharp teeth to loosen the spell. And yet in this absur- 
dity we also find a trace of reason when we are told that it 
is a law of the spirits that they must go out the same way as 
that by which they entered. Then again we see the absurd 
element in the hocus-pocus of the witches, in the sing-song 
of the apes, until it attains its highest point in the witches’ 
sabbath of the Blocksberg. But the element of absurdity is © 
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here so poetic because it is so absolutely inconceivable, that, 
as the opposite of understanding and reason, it wavers into 
the fantastic adventures of dreamland, till we see that evil 
is in its source, as in its very nature, irrational. And what 
is irrational reminds us of Reason. 

But in order fully to understand Mephistopheles we must 
cast a glance upon the relation of the First and Second Parts. 
They are symmetrical in their structure. One passes rapid- 
ly, yet not without intention, from heaven, through the world, 
to hell ; and the other, from hell, through the world, to heaven. 
Between the two lies the emancipation of Faust from the tor- 
ment of self-consciousness, the Lethe in which all that is past 
is disposed of. While he sleeps the sleep of forgetfulness, 
the merry elves play around him with true pity. 


‘«Be he holy, be he vicious, 
Pity they the luckless man.” 


As to the content, the First Part begins in the sphere of reli- 
gion, and passes through the metaphysical into the ethical 
stage. The Second begins with the ethical, passes over into 
the esthetical, and ends with the religious. In the First, we 
have love as opposed to knowledge; and in the Second, the 


deed in contrast to art or to the ideal of the beautiful. Accord- 
ing to the form, the First Part goes from the hymn to the 
monologue and then to the dialogue; the Second, from the 
monologue and dialogue to the dithyramb, in order to con- 
clude with the hymn; which, however, praises no more the 
Lord and his wondrous works, but the human in its process 
of union with the divine—salvation and reconciliation. 

In the First Part, Mephistopheles appears to Faust in 
earthly things overcome in the overthrow of the limit by a 
limit. But after Faust has become guilty without being con- 
tented ; after the devil, passing from the animal form through 
all ‘his different potentialities, has at last shown his power 
in its culmination on the Blocksberg, Faust begins to gain 
the ascendancy. Mephistopheles must..serve him in the 
- capacity of an-active servant, and sink always more and 
more to the forfeiture of the wager by himself, since, plunged 
in unnatural desire, he allows himself to be defrauded at the 
very moment in which the angels save the immortal part of 
Faust.. There has been much criticism at this turn which the 
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play finally takes. It has been pronounced too insolent, too 
cynical. Goethe has been blamed for having written such 
disagreeable things in the Faust tragedy, that they cannot. 
be read aloud at the tea table before a circle of refined ladies 
and gentlemen. If he had represented the devil as human,. 
could he not by a good education have been so refined that he 
would not have fallen into such wrong doing? But Goethe 
never wrote for companies of esthetic tea drinkers. He has 
left that to the inspired conversationalists and to ingeni- 
ous authors. He holds to his point. If we consider that 
Mephistopheles has dragged Faust down into sensuality 
through his love for Margaret, that innocent child, who is peni- 
tent for no crime, but that Faust even then has not played 
wholly false with his nobler feeling, it is quite consistent: 
that the devil should cheat himself through unnatural lust. 
The devil, who is devoid of love, who hates love, is not capa- 
ble of love,—he can only feel in himself a greedy desire which 
is contrary to the order of nature; and so the angels allure 
him, the dirty villain, who looks upon them as very appe- 
tizing. Pederasty is not simply bestiality, it is an infernal 
bestiality which gets its desert and meanwhile allows the 
soul of the struggling, striving human being who has known 
the blessedness and the torment of love, to be snatched away 
from the greedy jaws of hell and led back to heaven. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Translated from the German of IMMANUEL KANT, by A. E. KROEGER. 


PART FIRST. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL DIDACTIC 


Concerning the manner in which to recognize the Internal as well 
as the External of Man. 


Book First. 
CONCERNING THE FACULTY OF COGNITION. 


§ 8. Apology for Sensuousness. 


Everybody renders all possible reverence to the wnder- 
standing, as, indeed, the very naming of that faculty —it 
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being called the upper faculty of cognition —implies; and 
anyone who should attempt to laud it, would be discounte- 
nanced by the ridicule of that orator who glorified the praise 
of virtue: Stulte! quis unquam vituperavit? But sensu- 
ousness is in bad repute. Far worse things are told of it; 
for instance, that it confuses the power of representation ; 
that it puts on a bold air and pretends to be the mistress, 
whereas it ought to be simply the servant of the understand- 
ing, and that it is obstinate and hard to manage; and finally 
that it even deceives, and that hence we cannot be sufficiently 
on our guard against it. On the other hand, however, it does 
not lack advocates, especially amongst poets and people of 
taste, who not only glorify the sensualization of the con- 
ceptions of the understanding as a merit, but also insist 
that those conceptions must not be analyzed minutely. 
They characterize their pregnancy as fullness of thought, 
their emphasis as perspicuity of language, and their self- 
evidence as clearness of consciousness; declaring, mean- 
while, that the nakedness of the understanding is merely a 
deficiency.* We need here no panegyrist, but merely advo- 
cates against the accuser. : 

The passive element in sensuousness, which, after all, we 
cannot strip off, is really the cause of all the bad things laid 
to its charge. The inner perfection of man consists in this, 
that he has the use of all his functions under his own direc- 
tion, in order to be able to submit it to his own free arbitra- 
riness. But this requires that the understanding should rule 
without weakening sensuousness— which in itself has a mob- 
characteristic, since it does not reflect—because without sen- 
suousness there would be no material for the application of 
the legislative understanding. 


§ 9. Sensuousness Justified against the First Accusation. 


The senses do not confuse. It cannot be said of a man who 
has taken hold of a given manifold, though he has not yet put 
it in order, that he has confused it. The perceptions of the 





* Since we speak here only of the faculty of cognition, und hence of repre- 
sentations (and not of feelings of enjoyment or disgust), sensation can signify here 
only sensuous representation (empirical contemplation) as distinguished equally 
from conception, or thinking, and from pure contemplation of Time and Space. 
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senses, our empirical conscious representations, can be called 
only inner phenomena. The understanding, which joins them 
and connects them under a rule of thinking, bringing order 
into the manifold, first constitutes them empirical cognitions, 
that is, experience. 

Hence it is the fault of the understanding, neglecting its 
duty, if it judges rashly, without having previously regu- 
lated the sensuous perceptions according to conceptions, and 
if then it complains about the confusedness of those percep- 
tions as due to the sensuous organization of man. This re- 
proach applies as well to the unfounded complaint about the 
confusedness of the external as to that of the internal sensu- 
ous perceptions. 

It is true that the sensuous perceptions precede the con- 
ceptions of the understanding and present themselves in 
large numbers. But all the more are we repaid by the result, 
when the understanding comes with its regulative power 
and intellectual form, and, for instance, finds numerous ex- 
pressions for the conceptions, emphatic utterances for the 
feelings, and interesting ideas for the determinations of the 
will. The wealth which the intellectual productions in ora- 
tory and poetry bring at once before the conceptive power 
of the understanding often, it is true, throws that power into 
confusion whenever it is called upon to make clear and ex- 
pound to itself all the acts of reflection which it actually— 
though in an unconscious sort of way—performs in those 
productions. But this is not a defect on the part of sensu- 
ousness; on the contrary, it is rather a merit to have offered 
an abundance of material to the understanding, in compari- 
son with which abundance the abstract conceptions of the 
understanding appear often merely as a glittering indigence. 


Sensuousness Justified against the Second Accusation, 


The senses do not govern the understanding.. On the con- 
trary, they rather submit themselves to the understanding 
in order that it may control their services. The fact that they 
do not want the importance which attaches to them in what 
is usually called common sense (sensus communis) to pass 
unrecognized, cannot be charged to them as an assumption 
to govern the understanding. It is true that there are judg- 
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ments which are not formally taken before the tribunal of 
the understanding in order to be passed upon, and which, 
therefore, seem to have been dictated by the senses. Such 
judgments are found, for example, in the so-called epigrams 
or oracular sayings—of the kind that Socrates attributed to 
his demon. For in those instances it is always presupposed 
that the jirst judgment, concerning what is right or wise to 
be done in a certain case, is also the trwe and correct one, as 
a rule; and that it can only be artificialized by pondering 
over it. But in point of fact those judgments do not come 
from the senses, but from actual, though half-unconscious, 
consideration of the understanding. The senses prefer no 
claim upon them, but resemble the common people, who, if 
they are not a mob (ignobdile vulgus), submit readily to 
their superior, the understanding, though they certainly also 
want to be heard in the matter. Hence if certain judgments 
and insights are regarded as proceeding immediately (and 
not through the mediation of the understanding) from the 
internal sensuousness, and if the latter is, consequently, pre- 
sumed to wield a rule of itself, this is mere extravagance of 
fancy closely allied to insanity. 


Sensuousness Justified against the Third Accusation. 


The senses do not deceive. This proposition is the refuta- 
tion of the most important, though also most groundless, 
objection raised against the senses, not because they always 
judge correctly, but because they do not judge at all. Hence 
errors are always attributable to the understanding; never- 
theless the understanding has, if not a justification, at least 
an excuse, in sensuous appearance (species, apparentia), by 
means of which man is often led to mistake the subjective of 
his perception for the objective, and hence appearance for 
experience ; as, for instance, when.a distant square tower, of 
which he does not see the. corners, appears to him round; 
when the sea, the remoter parts.of which are brought to. his 
eye by higher rays of light, appears to him higher than the 
shore (altwm mare); or when the full moon, which he sees, 
as it rises.on the horizon, through a mist, appears to him 
further removed, and hence larger, than when it is high in 
the heavens, although the angle of: vision is the same. But 
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the errors thus arising are errors of the understanding and 
not of the senses. 

One of the objections raised against sensuousness by logic 
is, that the cognitions to which it gives rise are shallow (indi- 
vidual, limited to the special), while the understanding, which 
deals with the general and hence has to accommodate itself 
to abstractions, is reproached with being dry. But an es- 
thetical treatment, the first requirement of which is popu- 
larity, pursues a path on which both defects can be avoided. 
CONCERNING OUR POWER OF DOING IN REGARD TO THE FACULTY OF COGNITION 

IN GENERAL. 
§ 10. 

The preceding section, which treats of a seeming faculty 
to do what no man can do, leads us to an exposition of the 
conceptions of what is easy and what is difficult to do. 

Easiness (promptitudo) to do something must not be mis- 
taken for readiness (habitus). The former signifies a certain 
degree of the human faculty—“I can if I will!” and desig- 
nates subjective possibility; the latter signifies the subjec- 
tive practical necessity, ie. a habit of doing, and hence a 
certain degree of the will, which is attained by a repeated 
exercise of that faculty : “I will, because duty commands it.” 
. Hence virtue cannot be explained as a readiness of perform- 
ing free, just acts; for in that case it would be a mere me- 
chanism of the application of force: but virtue is the moral 
strength to do our duty, which can never become a habit, but 
must always proceed new and originally from our mode of 
thinking. 

The Easy is opposed to the Difficult, but often also to the 
Irksome. A person finds a thing easy when he has within 
him a great superfluity of the faculty and power which is 
necessary to accomplish a certain act. What is easier than 
the formalities of visits, congratulations, condolences, &c.? 
But, again, what is more difficult for a busy man? They are 
friendly vexations, of which everybody desires heartily to 
get rid, though he hesitates to offend against usage. 

What vexations, for instance, do we not meet in the exter- 
nal observances that are counted as belonging to religion, 
though they really pertain only to the forms of the church ; 
and in regard to which the merit of piety is adjudged to con- 
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sist in the fact, that those observances are of no use at all, 
and in the mere submission of the faithful to allow them- 
selves to be patiently hoodwinked by ceremonies, such as 
penances and flagellations (the more the better); whilst, 
nevertheless, these slavish observances, though mechanically 
easy—since they do not require the sacrifice of any vicious 
inclinations—must be morally very oppressive and burden- 
some to rational men. When the great moral teacher of men 
said, therefore, “My commands are not difficult,” &c., he did 
not intend to say that it requires only a slight exertion to 
fulfil them—for, as commands which require a pure heart, 
they are really of all commandments the most difficult to 
observe—but he meant, that for a rational man they were, 
after all, intinitely easier of observance than the commands 
of a busy Do-nothingness (gratis anhelare, multa agendo 
nihil agere) such as the Jews had brought into practice; for 
to a man of reason that which is mechanically easy seems 
excessively burdensome, when he sees that the labor wasted 
upon it brings, after all, no results. 

To make something easy which of itself is difficult, consti- 
tutes a merit ; to represent it as being easy when we our- 
selves cannot do it, is deception. To do that which is easy 
to do, is without merit. Methods and machines and the dis- 
tribution of iabor amongst many workmen (factory labor), 
make many things easy, which it might be difficult to do 
without other tools. 

To point out difficulties before assigning a piece of work 
to the learner—as, for instance, in metaphysical investiga- 
tions—-may certainly deter many; but still it is better than 
to conceal them. The man who considers everything he un- 
dertakes, to be easy, is light-minded. He who finds every- 
thing he undertakes to come easy to him, is clever; and he 
whose actions always betray care and pain, is unhandy. 
Social conversation is a mere play, wherein everything must 
be and appeareasy. Thisis the reason why the ceremonial, 
or stiff, elements of social gatherings—as, for instance, the 
solemn leave-taking after a festival—have been abandoned 
as antiquated. 

The moods of men in undertaking a business is different 
according to the difference of their temperaments. Some 
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begin with difficulties and anxieties; these are of melancho- © 
lic disposition: others, who have a sanguine temperament, 
think first of all of their hopes and the supposed easiness of 
the execution of their projects. 

But what shall we say of the boast of some men, a boast 
which has not its origin in mere temperament: “man can do 
whatever he wills to do”? This boast is nothing more than 
a high-sounding tautology ; for whatever man wills to do 
upon the command of his moral reason, it is his duty to do, 
and hence he also can do it, since reason will never exact the 
impossible. Some years ago, however, we had some cox- 
combs who also boasted this power in a physical sense, and 
thus announced themselves as world-reformers. Their race, 
however, has now expired. 

To become accustomed to anything (conswetudo) makes it 
easy in the end to bear evils, since feelings of the same kind 
detract attention from the senses by their long duration with- 
out change, so that we are finally barely conscious of them 
(a state of things which is falsely honored with the name of 
a virtue, namely, patience). But this becoming accustomed 
to things also renders the consciousness and the remem- 
brance of received benefits difficult, and this leads generally 
to ingratitude, a real vice. 

Habit (asswetudo), on the other hand, is a physical, inner 
compulsory impulse to continue in the way we have been 
following. On that very account it deprives good actions of 
their moral worth, since it checks the fre¢dom of our dispo- 
sition, and leads to thoughtless repetitions of the same act 
(monotony), whereby it becomes ridiculous. Habitual phra- 
ses (merely to conceal emptiness of thought) always keep 
the hearer in anxiety that he will have to hear again the 
same worn-out saying, and make of the orator a mere speak- 
ing machine. The cause of the disgust which the habits of 
others. excite in us, is to be found in this, that the animal 
shows itself. too prominently in the man who acts instinc- 
tively as habit prompts him, just like any other non-human 
creature, and who thus runs the risk of being placed in the 
same class with cattle. Nevertheless, there are certain hab- 
its which may be assumed properly and to which we may 
give our assent, namely, when nature refuses its’ assistance 
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to our free will. Thus, for instance, we may habituate our- 
selves in age to the time of our eating and drinking, and to 
the quantity and quality thereof, or to our time and length 
of sleeping, thereby making the habit gradually mechani- 
cal; but as a rule every habit is objectionable. 


CONCERNING THE ARTIFICIAL PLAY WITH THE SEMBLANCE OF OUR SENSES. 
6.21. 


The delusion in which sensuous representations involve the 
understanding (prestigie) may be either natural or artificial, 
and is, therefore, either an illusion ora fraud. That sort of 
deception which necessitates us to consider something as real 
on the testimony of our eyes, though our understanding de- 
clares it to be impossible in regard to the same subject, is 
called eye-delusion (prestigia). 

We call illusive that delusion which remains, although we 
know tha the supposed object is not real. This play of the 
mind with the semblance of our senses is very agreeable and 
entertaining, as, for instance, the perspective drawing of the 
interior of atemple; or, as Raphael Mengs says of the paint- 
ing of the school of the Peripatetics (by Coreggio, if Iam not 
mistaken), “when we look long at the figures they seem to 
walk”; or as the painted staircase with half-opened door in 
the City Hail of Amsterdam, which misleads every one to 
climb it, &c. 

But a deception of our senses occurs when the semblance 
stops the moment we know what the object really is. All 
sleight-of-hand tricks belong to this category. Clothing, the 
color of which contrasts favorably with our complexion, is 
an illusion; but painting cheeks is a deception. The former 
allures us, the latter apes. This is also the reason why we 
do not like statues of human or animal figures that are paint- 
ed, since we are tempted, every moment we see them unex- 
pectedly, to believe them’ to be living. 

Fascination in an otherwise healthy state of mind is a de- 
lusion of the senses, whereof we say, “This does not occur 
naturally”; because our judgment, that a certain object, or a 
certain quality, of the object exists, changes irresistibly with 
our judgment that it does not exist, or has another quality, 
and because thus our senses seem to contradict themselves. 
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Instance a bird fluttering towards a mirror wherein it sees 
itself, and alternately considers it a real and not a real bird. 
This play, that men do not trust their own senses, occurs 
mainly in people who are strongly moved by passion. Thus 
Helvetius tells of a lover who saw his sweetheart in the arms 
of another one, and nevertheless accepted her bold denial 
when she said to him: “ Faithless one, you iove me no more; 
for you believe rather what you see than what I tell you.” 
Coarser, or at least more harmful, is the deception practised 
by ventriloquists, mesmerizers, and other so-called wizards. 

In older times, the old, ignorant women who were supposed 
to do these supernatural things, were called witches (in Ger- 
man, Hexen), and even in this century the belief in witch- 
craft has not been fully eradicated.* It seems that the feeling 
of amazement at something unheard of has in itself a certain 
charm for weak minds; not merely because it opens at once 
new prospects, but because it rids him of the burdensome 
task to apply his reason, and at the same time induces him 
to believe other people his equals in ignorance. 


CONCERNING PERMITTED MORAL SEMBLANCE. 
§ 12. 

All men are actors, and the more in proportion as they are 
civilized. They assume the appearance of esteem towards 
others, of graciousness and unselfishness, although they 
deceive no one thereby, since each one argues that it is not 
meant seriously ; and indeed it it is very well that the world 
is thus arranged. For, as men play these réles, the virtues, 
the semblance whereof they have only acted a certain time, 
are gradually wakened into life and pass over into their 
character. But to deceive again this dedeiver in us—namely, 





* Thus a Protestant clergyman in Scotland, who was a witness in such a case 
in this century, said to the judge: ‘‘ Your Honor, I assure you on my clerical 
honor, that this women is a witch.” Whereupon the latter replied: “And I 
assure you on my judicial honor, that you are no witch-tamer.”” The now Ger- 
man word *‘Heze’’ (witch) is derived from the initial letters of the Mass-formula 
when the hostia is consecrated, which the faithful with their bodily eyes perceive 
as a small piece of bread, but which after the consecration they are bound to 
perceive with their spiritual eyes as the body ofa man. For the words hoe est 
were supplemented by the word corpus ; whereupon hoc est corpus was changed 
into hocus-pocus, probably from a pious timidity to call things by their right 
name and thus profane them. 
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to deceive our inclination to deceive—is really a return to 
obedience under the rule of virtue, and hence it is not 
deceit, but rather guiltless deception of our self. Thus the 
disgust at our own existence—which results from the empti- 
ness of feelings in our soul, which feelings it incessantly 
acquires—and the ennui, which at the same time is neverthe- 
less accompanied by a weight of laziness—that is, of aver- 
sion to every sort of laborsome occupation which might 
dispel that disgust, an aversion due to the fact that such oc- 
cupation requires exertion,—constitute a very disagreeable 
feeling, which has no other cause than a natural desire to be 
comfortable, that is, to enjoy rest without previously having 
tired ourselves out. But this desire for comfortableness is 
deceptive, even in regard to the objects which reason makes 
a law to man, in order to be satisfied with himself even 
when he does nothing at all (when he vegetates without any 
object whatever), since then he, at least, does nothing bad. 
Hence, in order to deceive that inclination again (which can 
best be accomplished by dallying with the fine arts, but 
chiefly by social conversation), we resort to what is called 
passing time away (tempus fallere); the very expression 
‘indicating the intention to deceive our desire for inac- 
tive rest by entertaining our mind with a dalliance with the 
fine arts. This deception is still further promoted when such 
a mere purposeless dalliance effects at any rate a certain 
culture of the mind; for otherwise we call that inactive rest 
—killing time. Force accomplishes nothing as against sen- 
suousness in our inclinations; we must overcome them by 
cunning, and, as Swift says, give the whale a tub to play 
with in order to save the ship. 

Nature has wisely implanted in man an inclination to 
deceive himself, in order to save virtue, or, at least, to lead 
towards it. Good, honorable behaviour, is an external sem- 
blance which we assume in order not to make ourselves com- 
mon, and which forces others to esteem us. It is true, that 
women would be very little satisfied if the male sex did not 
seem to acknowledge their charms. But coyness (pudicitia), 
a self-compulsion which conceals passion, is nevertheless 
very wholesome, as an illusion, in order to effect that dis- 
tance between the two sexes which is necessary to prevent 
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one of them degenerating into a mere tool for the enjoyment 
of the other, Indeed everything which is called decorous- 
ness is of the same kind, namely, nothing but a beautiful 
semblance. 

Politeness is a semblance of condescension which prompts 
love. It is true, that*bows, compliments, and the whole 
series of courtly gallantry, together with the warmest verbal 
assurances of friendship, are not always truth—‘My dear 
friends, there is no such thing as a friend!” says Aristotle— 
but nevertheless they do not deceive, since everyone knows 
what to think of them, but especially because these, at first 
merely empty signs of graciousness and esteem, gradually 
lead to actual feelings of that kind. 

All human virtue, in our intercourse with each other, is 
nothing but small money change; and he is a child who 
takes it for genuine gold. Still, it is better to have such 
small money in circulation than none at all; especially as it 
can, after all, be exchanged into gold, though at a consider- 
able discount. To say that these virtues are mere money- 
marks, without any value whatever, and to hold, with Swift’s 
sarcasm, that “honesty isa pair of shoes that have been worn 
out in the mud,” &c.; or to take the part of the Rev. Mr. Hof- 
stede, who, in his attack upon Marmontel’s Belisar, calum- 
niates even a man like Socrates, so as to be sure to keep 
anyone from still believing in virtue,—this is high treason 
practised on mankind. Even the semblance of goodness in 
others must be dear to us; since this play with ideas that 
compel our esteem, though without perhaps deserving it, 
may, after all, turn into seriousness. It is only the sem- 
blance of goodness in ourselves which must be remorselessly 
wiped away, and the veil with which egotism tries to conceal 
our moral defects which must be removed; since semblance 
always deceives when we persuade ourselves that we may 
cancel our sins by the doing of something which has no inner 
moral worth whatever; as, for instance, when repentance of 
our sins at the close of life is represented as real reformation, 


or when intentional wrong doing is made out to be. simply 
human weakness. 
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WHAT IS LOGIC? 


By JosEPH G. ANDERSON. 


Logic has been defined as the science of reasoning, the sci- 
ence of thought as thought, the science of knowledge, and in 
many other similar ways. These definitions have this in 
common, that they all assume Logic to be a mental science, 
that is, a science which treats of the operations or products 
of the human mind. 

My view, however, is that Logic is a science of things; that 
it is an objective and not a subjective science; that it treats 
of things, and not of the thoughts or ideas, or notions of them, 
in the human mind; that it considers things in general in the 
same sense and as directly as any of the physical sciences, 
for instance, consider the particular things which are their 
subject-matter. 

Which is the correet view ? 

Names or terms, propositions and syllogisms, are univer- 
sally used to express the subject-matter of Logic. It follows 
that, if we determine what these express, we shall have deter- 
mined that subject-matter. As to what names and propositions 
express, there are two opinions: one is that names express 
things, and propositions facts; the other is that names express 
our notions or ideas of things, and that propositions express 
acts of judgment. These views are ably discussed by John 
Stuart Mill. He says: “There seems good reason for adhering 
to the common usage, and calling the word ‘sun’ the name of 
the sun, and not the name of our idea of the sun. For names 
are intended not only to make the hearer conceive what we 
conceive, but also to inform him what we believe. Now when 
I use a name for the purpose of expressing a belief, it is a 
belief concerning the thing itself, not concerning my idea of 
it. When I say, ‘the sun is the cause of day,’ I do not mean 
that my idea of the sun causes or excites in me the idea of 
day; but that the physical object, the sun itself, is the cause 
from which the outward phenomenon day follows as an 
effect. It seems proper to consider a word as the name of 
that which we intend to be understood by it when we use it; 
of that which any fact that we assert of it, is to be under- 

ix—27 
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stood of; that, in short, concerning which, when we employ 
the word, we intend to give information.”* “Propositions 
* %* * are not assertions respecting our ideas of things, 
but assertions respecting the things themselves. In order to 
believe that gold is yellow, I must indeed have the idea of 
gold and the idea of yellow, and something having reference 
to those ideas must take place in my mind; but my belief 
has not reference to the ideas, it has reference to the things. 
What I believe is a fact relating to the outward thing gold 
* * * nota fact relating to my conception of gold, which 
would be a fact in my mental history, not a fact of external 
nature * * * . WhenI mean to assert anything respecting 
the ideas, I give them their proper name—I call them ideas: 
as when I say that achild’s idea of a battle is unlike the 
reality * * * . The notion that what is of primary impor- 
tance to the logician in a proposition, is the relation between 
the two ideas, corresponding to the subject and predicate 
(instead of the relation between the two phenomena which 
they respectively express), seems to me one of the most 
fatal errors ever introduced into the philosophy of Logic, 
and the principal cause why the theory of the science has 
made such inconsiderable progress during the last two 
centuries.” 

“ Logic, according to the conception here formed of it, has 
no concern with the nature of the act of judging or believing; 
the consideration of that act, as a phenomenon of the mind, 
belongs to another science.” + 

The syllogism consists of three names in three proposi- 
tions.. These three propositions are assertions of fact in 
regard to the things referred to by the names. Two of the 
propositions are called premises, and the third a conclusion. 
The premises being true assertions respecting the things 
named in them, the conclusion will be a true assertion re- 
specting the things named in it, according to a fundamental 
law of Logic. 

Is this a law of things, or a law of mind? 

The premises state two facts. The law is that whenever 
these two facts coéxist, the fact stated in the conclusion will 
also exist. The facts may be facts of external nature. The 





* Logic, chap. ii. ¢ Logic, chap. v. 
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mind finds the premises, brings them together, and thence 
discovers the conclusion. It does not thereby make the con- 
clusion true, but only jinds it to be so. The fact stated in 
the conclusion existed as well before the premises were 
brought together as afterward. The fact in no sense results 
from, or is caused by, the mental operation whereby it is dis- 
covered, but it does result from the coéxistence of the facts 
stated in the premises, and exists whenever they do. It 
seems clear, therefore, that the law of the syllogism is a law 
of things in general, rather than in any sense a mental law. 
Since, then, names, propositions, and syllogisms, express the 
subject-matter of Logic, and names express things, proposi- 
tions, facts concerning things, and syllogisms the application 
of a law of things, it follows that Logic is a science of things, 
and not a mental science. 

The mental operation which takes place in the application 
of the law of syllogism to particular things, is reasoning. 
The principles of Logic were discovered in attempting to 
classify and reduce to scientific form and certainty the rea- 
sonings of men. When reasoning conforms to those princi- 
ples, and then only, is it valid. Why, then, should Logic not 
be called the science of reasoning, although it treats of things ? 

It might be so called, perhaps, if it were understood that 
in so doing it was not intended to designate reasoning as its 
subject-matter. In the same way mathematics might be 
called the science of calculation, because we calculate when 
we apply the truths of mathematics. But the objection to 
- calling Logic the science of reasoning is, that sciences are 
usually and properly defined by their subject-matter, and 
not by the mental operation which takes place in their appli- 
cation; and so when Logic is defined as the science of rea- 
soning, it is supposed that reasoning is its subject-matter, 
which is, as above shown, a grave and cardinal error; and 
this tendency of this definition to so mislead is greatly in- 
creased by the fact that many logicians have regarded the 
act or operation of reasoning as the real subject-matter of 
Logic. 

Logic being, then, a science of things, of what things is it 
the science? That is, what more particularly is the subject- 
matter of Logic? 
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Th ngs may be considered as subject-matter of science 
either in a more extended or more limited of view. In the 
former, since all that exists, of whatever nature —that is, 
all possible subject-matter of science—are things; so the 
science of things might be said to include and be the sum of 
all the other sciences, i.e. be the whole, of which each other 
science is simply one of the parts. In this view, the science of 
things would be considered as taking cognizance of all the 
qualities of every individual thing in the universe, whether 
those qualities were possessed by any other thing or not. 

A science may, however, take cognizance of those only of 
the qualities of the individuals composing a class which are 
strictly common to all the individuals of the class, which 
each has in common with all the others. Thus, the class 
being things, such a science would consider those qualities 
of things only which are common to all things; that is, it 
would consider things strictly as things, and would leave en- 
tirely out of view all the particular qualities which any indi- 
vidual thing, or any particular class of things, has, which 
are not also qualities of every other thing. This is the more 
limited view in which things may be the subject-matter of 
science. 

Now, Logic is not the science of things in the former or 
more extended view, which would include far more than its 
real subject-matter. 

And neither does the latter or more limited view, that is, 
things as things, adequately express the subject-matter of 
Logic. For, as the former view included too much, so this 
includes tvo little. 

The word “things,” as above used, is about the most gen- 
eral word possible. Whatever exists is a thing. 

Now, things are primarily divided into substances and 
qualities. Substances are those things that have, so to speak, 
an independent existence, and upon or through which quali- 
ties exist. They are sometimes said to be “beings by them- 
selves.” Thus gold is a substance; its color, its density, etc., 
are its qualities. 

Qualities are all things that are not substances. They do 
not have an independent existence, but only have their being 
by or through the respective substances to which they be- 
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long. Substances are known to us only through their quali- 
ties, but qualities exist only through their substances. Quali- 
ties are also called attributes, modes of being, properties, 
characters, and by many other names. 

Now, substances and qualities may be considered as sub- 
ject-matter of science, in the same way as things, in a more 
extended or a more limited view. In the latter or more lim- 
ited view they are the subject-matter of Logic. 

Logic is, therefore, the science of substances and qualities 
as such, and is accordingly conversant about those qualities 
only of substances which are common to all substances, 
and not about those which pertain to any substance or sub- 
stances in their individual or less general capacity, and about 
those qualities or relations of qualities common to all quali- 
ties, and not those belonging only to individual qualities or 
to particular classes of qualities. 

This view frees the science from a mass of irrelevant mat- 
ter and many erroneous and misleading views, and assigns 
it, not as heretofore, a subordinate, but a leading position. It 
stands at the head of all the sciences. 





THE SOUL. 


By Frepveric R. MARVIN. 


The Soul is its own destiny: 

Fate is the Soul in motion: 

It hath nor bound of space nor time; 

It is the Infinite. 

Duration that doth mock all measurement 
Becometh conscious —is the everlasting Soul. 
Time is a cunning fancy; 

The immortal gods 

Have wrought the subtle fabric of the hours, 
To blind the Soul that looketh out 

On its immensity: 

But all in vain: 

The introverted vision gazes on infinity ; 
Alone, supreme, the Soul forever dwells. 
Empires have birth, they do decay and die; 
Advancing years, like phantoms, 

Sweep forever down the abyss of time 

And slumber on the bosom of: Forgetfulness. 
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Forever falls the sand, the glass is never empty, 
Fed from the running fingers of Eternity. 

The sands are ages: 

Forever weep the Clepsydre; 

Their tears the universal grief express, 

And drop into the bosom of Eternity. 

But what are empires and the endless years 

Unto the Soul that holdeth all! 

Behold the infinite, far-shining, everlasting Soul — 
Behold the Human Soul! 





ON THE INTERPRETABILITY OF MUSIC. 


By Lewis J. Bock. 


Is music interpretable? Are the magnificent masterpieces 
of the great musicians surcharged with an ideal content, or 
are they merely a harmonious arrangement of sounds in pro- 
gressions and relations which shall be rhythmic, and, there- 
fore, pleasurable to the human ear? Carlyle some years ago 
demonstrated to an incredulous English-speaking public that 
poetry was more than the pastime of an indolent leisure; 
Ruskin has devoted his unequalled resources of description 
and invective to a similar vindication of painting; and 
Wagner and the adherents of the so-called “Music of the 
Future” have done splendid battle for a right appreciation 
of their art. 

Those who hold that the great musical masterpieces con- 
tain a definite ideal meaning which can be, although inade- 
quately perhaps, reproduced in words, have many objections 
to meet. We are told that music is of such a nature that 
everybody, of necessity, puts his own conception into it; 
that the same music serves equally well for widely discor- 
dant subjects; that the conversion of music into a definitely 
expressive language deprives it of its chief charm, namely, 
its delicious vagueness and generality, which are of power 
to plunge the soul into an infinite dream of ineffable ecstasy 
and glory. 

I do not intend to answer directly all or any one of these 
objections. I believe firmly that the defenders of the new 
school of music are in the right, and I shall give briefly my 
reasons for such belief. I shall thus be enabled to give an 
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answer to the question: Is music interpretable? and, at the 
same time, make reply to those holding contrary views. 
_ The human spirit, in its journey through the realms of time 
and generation, passes through three distinct phases of life 
and experience: 1. The phase of mere feeling ; 2. The phase 
of analytic intellectual cognition; 3. The phase of real be- 
ing, in which all its powers conjoin in a totality of emotion, 
thought, and deed. 

The child 1s an incarnate song. Its consciousness is a suc- 
cession of feelings, which pursue one another with a delight- 
ful evanescence. It is incapable of an accurate definition of 
its conceptions; no thought stands out from another in clear 
limitation ; it dwells in a world where all is each and each 
is all; its speech is necessarily an inarticulate cry, whose 
meaning is everything because it is nothing. In other words, 
it does not speak; it sings. Out of this world of involved 
and convolved feelings, in which nothing has yet arisen into 
clear consciousness, emerges a form of expression as general 
as vague, as beautiful as its own fleeting loveliness. Out of 
this wonderful labyrinth of enwoven emotions emerges mu- 
sic, the only art, yet extant, capable of giving it garment 
and speech. 

Under the world of our conscious thought-life, therefore, 
we find this marvellous twilight world of emotions, this rest- 
less ocean of feelings, touched here and there with golden 
resplendence, dusky here and there with gloom of accumu- 
lated shadows. Not that these worlds are defined, one from 
the other; they interfuse and mingle: emotion, like some 
congealing nebula, orbing into distinct globes of thought; 
and thought engirding itself with the singing-robes of feel- 
ing. But it is enough for my purpose to show, that, over 
and above its conscious thinking life, the human spirit 
dwells in a region of feeling where its world of overt realities 
exists only as germs of a possible realization. The spirit may 
sink back into a primeval chaos, as it were, where the sky 
and the earth and the free vital air are not, as yet, lost ina 
blissful dream of the universe as yet one, entire, and un- 
broken into the infinite multiplicities of the things we see and 
the pains we feel. Out of this ecstasy arises the voice of song. 

In a recent book called “ Music and Morals,” the charac- 
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teristics of emotion are shown to be five, viz.: elation or 
depression, velocity, intensity, variety, form. The author 
proceeds to show that the characteristics of music are these 
same five. He thus establishes an intermediary ground be- 
tween emotion and music, and demonstrates the latter to be 
the appropriate speech of the former. 

Music as expressive of an emotional experience such as I 
have attempted to describe has received many names, Pure 
Music, Independent Music, Absolute Music. The interpreta- 
bility of this class of music will always be a difficult ques- 
tion. The unfolding of its content will be largely dependent 
on subjective, individual conditions. The mood of the lis- 
tener, his prevailing habits of mind, externals of time and 
place, will be potent as determining influences. But it must 
be carefully borne in mind that even this view is sharply 
distinguishable from the view which denies to music all pos- 
sibility of interpretation; which defines music, for instance, 
as “a series of moving, sounding forms.” The reason for 
difficulty of interpretation here is not far to seek. It arises 
not so much from lack as from superabundance of meaning. 
The musician strives to compress the universe into a phrase, 
and we are bewildered by the labyrinthine mazes and vistas 
into whose midst we are placed without hint or warning. 

The human spirit passes from the sphere of pure emotion into 
the sphere of the analytic understanding. Surely music has 
nothing to do with the dry processes of logical reasoning. 
Syllogism and minor premise, enthymeme and hypothetical 
judgment, induction and deduction,—the very names, cold 
and harsh-sounding, are enough, one would say, to make the 
unfortunate muse of music spread her wings, and seek shel- 
ter on some more congenial shore. But let us see. 

Music has its logical aspects, and much music has been 
written whose merit is chiefly of a logical character. Indeed 
all music rests on a strictly mathematical basis. Penetrate 
beneath the outer garniture of sweet sound, and you shall 
find yourself confronted by an elaborate system of princi- 
ples, whose observance is as essential to the musician as the 
mathematical principles of construction are to the architect. 
Indeed, from this point of view, music presents many resem- 
blances to architecture. Like Michael Angelo, the titan of 
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architects, Beethoven, the titan of musicians, erects his gigan- 
tic temples of sound on a basis of truth indestructible as the 
universe. The unravelling of the mysteries of counterpoint 
is like learning a new language ;/the free activity of the spirit 
in these apparent fetters is far more difficult than the effort 
of the poet to compress his amplitude of significance into the 
music-box of the sonnet, or, like anew Ganymede, to sit firmly 
astride the soaring eagle of the ode. It is from the side of 
these mathematical principles of construction that music 
addresses the logical understanding. The interest of many 
compositions depends largely upon the skill of their con- 
struction, and in all this interest is a factor in the total inter- 
est. Indeed, Euler, the celebrated mathematician, is said to 
have composed, without any knowledge of music, an elabo- 
- rate fugue on scientific principles alone; this fugue, although 
strictly correct, and looking very well on paper, proved ear- 
splitting in the performance. The interpretation of a com- 
position, from this point of view, if the term interpretation is 
here at all applicable, means the recognition of the prin- 
ciples of counterpoint employed in its construction, and is, 
therefore, mainly for the technical musician. The analogies, 
however, between the architectonic of music and the archi- 
tectonic of the soul, between the up-piling of musical temples 
and the building of that inner temple whose light is the ever- 
lasting spirit of God, are so many and important, that one is 
sorely tempted to linger here; but to this subject I can bare- 
ly allude, leaving to more competent minds the elucidation 
of the Pythagorean arithmetic, with its harmonic ratios and 
music of the spheres. 

Thus far, it may be said, musicians are substantially 
agreed. But the new school of music goes much further. It 
is not satisfied with a slavish adherence to rules of musical 
composition prescribed by a remote musical ancestry ; indeed, 
many of these rules it wholly ignores and repudiates; nor is 
it satisfied with expressing the vague bliss of an incommuni- 
cable dream; it leaps, full-armed, into the lists of art, pano- . 
plied in the complete steel of the aggregate of known musical 
appliances, and championing the loftiest ideas of the human 
spirit. Beethoven and Wagner set themselves to sing, in 
heavenly harmonies, the “ open secret” of the universe unto 
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men; Liszt, in his colossal symphonic poem of 7’asso, endea- 
vors to paint, with music for a brush, the proper model and 
altitude of a man; and what shall be said of Schubert, to 
whom every experience of life sang itself into a fit melody ? 
Is all this striving nought, useless, purposeless? or has mu- 
sic an office higher than any which has been yet signified? 
I now proceed to the discussion of this question. 

There is a phase of human development higher than that 
of the logical understanding. The human spirit labors to 
disentangle itself from the sphere of contradictions and an- 
tagonisms in which mere understanding places it; it seeks 
a pinnacle whence the whole of life shall round itself into a 
consistent orb, whence all finite strife shall be seen as only 
moments or steps in an everlasting fruition; it seeks an 
abiding-place where the conflict of want and have, of emotion 
and thought, shall give way toa reconciliation in which both 
elements are transfigured in the glory of a vital union. In 
this highest phase of its being, the soul is one, and conscious 
of its oneness, amid the unceasing stream of thoughts that 
sweep through it. It is not in the enjoyment of a vague 
dream, some marvellous delirium in which its life is borne 
away on winds of feeling that it cannot hold in check and 
rein. In the calm fruition of its consciousness, it is at once 
the whole scope of its being and doing. Emotion and thought 
have been unfolded to their utmost, and signify their essen- 
tial, basic identity, and unite in a life more glorious than 
either. The soul is at once the all of thought and the all of 
emotion, and from this marriage is born all art worthy the 
name. 

The application of these principles to our subject is appa- 
rent. The new school of music speaks from the stand-point 
of the ideal life, the vera vita of the sages and mystics. Their 
musical conceptions, in the very act of conception, are com- 
posites of thought and emotion, and, of necessity, realize 
themselves as splendid harmonies enshrining a definite con- 
tent. It makes no difference whether words be appended to 
the music or not; the product is a composition with a defi- 
nite content, apprehensible by the human reason. The road 
by which weclimb to such an achievement may be steep and 
difficult, but the great masters of harmony allure us to make 
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the attempt by song upon song. Let no one be swift to 
doubt of a reality to which Beethoven and Wagner and Schu- 
mann bear witness. 

From this point of view, the nature and genesis of the 

opera become apparent. I do not speak of the Italian opera, 
with its arbitrary and meaningless division into arias and 
duets and choruses, in which all dramatic propriety and cha- 
racterization are sacrificed to exhibitions of a soprano’s fa- 
cility of execution or a tenor’s peculiarities of voice; I speak 
of the real opera, the opera of the future. The musician’s 
loftiest conceptions being a composite of thought and emo- 
tion, he develops, in the opera, both factors contemporane- 
ously. He must be both poet and musician. From a single 
germ, as it were, from the one conception, grows the double 
‘fruit. According to its own inner law of unfoldment, the 
musical poem emerges into audibility. The arbitrary divi- 
sions into songs and choruses are cast to the winds; the 
noble art-creation rises all the more splendid for the added 
charm of articulate speech. It is a grand symphony, un- 
broken in its unity, and one in the intensity and depth of 
its effect. 

The basis, the fundamental principle of the new school of 
music is, therefore, melody, whatever its opponents may say 
to the contrary. For surely melody is only the right arrange- 
ment of sounds according to some inner law, and harmony 
only the right interweaving of melodies, as in the association 
and common brotherhood of man each individual consents to 
union with his race, and thereby receives in return his own 
being more fully realized. In the violin sonatas of Beetho- 
ven, for instance, the violin and piano parts are unfolded into 
distinct individualities, and their identity is all the more 
emphatic from the full realization of their difference. The 
interpretability of this form of music is assured ; for the soul 
can read in any form the meaning itself has put there. We 
must, moreover, bear in mind that there is here no divorce 
between form and meaning; if the nature of this music be 
once clearly understood, it will be seen that in it form is 
meaning, and meaning, form. It may be said that it will be 
impossible to attain the composer’s stand-point; that diTer- 
ent persons wiil give different interpretations of the same 
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composition. Undoubtedly this is true; but of what art- 
product of a high order may not the same be said: Are the 
critics agreed as to the restoration of the Venus of Melos? 
Are the critics at one as to the interpretation of Albert Diir- 
ers fantasies in painting? Are the critics who wrangle over 
the absurd question of Hamlet’s insanity sure that they sit in 
Shakespeare’s seat and deliver infallible judgment? Nor do 
we lose any of the subtle charm arising from the infinite 
suggestiveness always of right attributed to music. The soul 
sits, as it were, at the centre, and,in an ecstasy of knowledge, 
comprehends at once the idea of the universe in its vital 
oneness ruling and reconciling the multiform differences and 
contradictions which are the sources of our earthly tumults 
and troubles. Truly has it been said that in music the soul 
realizes its infinitude and finds its proper dwelling-place. 

Is music the mere pastime of an idle hour, the empty rec- 
reation of a leisure too luxurious to undergo the tension of 
persistent thought? The question has been answered in the 
foregoing ,ages. To the tired sufferer, the lingering sweet- 
ness of the nocturne speaks of a blessed peace not far to seek ; 
to the robust thinker, the sonata and symphony present his 
profoundest thought arrayed in an alluring loveliness that 
seems caught in some golden vale of the region of dreams; 
to the searcher after spiritual excellence, music is able to 
furnish those beautiful reasons and mysterious incantations 
which Plato speaks of as essential to the purification of the 
soul; to the emotions, music is the subtlest teacher and 
discipliner. From the lofty atmosphere which environs the 
compositions of the masters, all low and vulgar and mean 
feelings have been banished. Music compels us into associa- 
tion with the life-experiences of noble souls; of it, perhaps, 
may be said in a sense not equally predicable of any other 
art, that it forces us into becoming the very emotions and 
thoughts of the artist; our puny individual life melts away 
into the broader life of the soul that, knowing the “way, the 
truth, and the life,” labors to utter its burden of prophecy 
unto all men. Music is, indeed, the dialectic of the emo- 
tions ; from the fret and fume of our daily existence, it leads 
us by sure gradations to the mountain-summits of assured 
knowledge and trustful faith. What a chasm yawns between 
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the puling sentimentality of an ordinary ballad and the ma- 
jestic passion of Beethoven’s “Adelaide”! what serene and 
virginal aspiration is expressed in Schubert’s “Ave Maria!” 
As sculpture admits us into the temple where the heroes of 
the race sit in splendid calm and dignity, as painting unveils 
to us the mystery of the supreme moments of history and 
life, so music immerses us in the stream of thought suffused 
by emotion, which furnishes the well-springs of the purest 
activities of the soul. Like clouds before the wind, our 
sordid cares, our little ambitions, our ignoble hates and 
envies, are put to flight by this potent magician. Who has 
not sometimes wished to be,if only for a moment, the heroic 
soul whose life burns like a beacon on the mountain - peaks 
of the ages? To fruitions like these music ever invites us; 
to her the avenues of the mind and heart are ever open; like 
an angel from the heavens she enters to dwell there, bringing 
from her native skies both blessedness and peace. 


MERLIN’S DISCIPLE. 
By S. 
In Merlin’s holy cave 
The mighty word I sought, 
That called men out the grave 
And to his presence brought. 


The old enchanter came 
And told it in mine ear, 

I speak it just the same: 
The shadows then appear. 


Bright beings chant a song, 
The fairies flit around, 
The dead rise in a throng 
As when the trump shall sound. 


The golden visions dance 
Before my raptured eye, 

The world looks on in trance, 
Enchained by poesy. 


Those rainbow dreams are gone, 
No more the strains are heard, 

The world goes heedless on, 
And I have lost the word. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


Pantheism versus the Logic of Reason. 
Editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy : 


Sir :—I have read ‘‘Pantheism, or God the Universe,” in the last number 
of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy. I had read previously those to 
which this article makes reference at its close, and all with the carefulness 
and interest habitual with me when reading whatever I find from the Edi- 
tor in the successive numbers of the Journal. Iam thus induced to send 
the following very general statements in explanation if not in confirmation 
of any views of mine taken from my own writings or from’ other sources. 

1. Empirical 2 priori Cognitions.—The old Logic took the form of ex- 
perience only, leaving the matter to metaphysics as First Philosophy, and 
thus had nothing to say of a priori cognitions. Kant took the human mind 
as an instrument for putting matter into form, and therein transcended the 
sphere of the old logic, and so, as prior to the ordering of experience by it, 
he could speak of mind as giving occasion for a priori cognitions. The mind 
itself was a fact given and studied in experience, and thus, when attained 
in its primitive Intuitions, Conceptions, and Ideas, as the prepared instru- 
ment for intelligence, there could of this as of any other instrument be said 
a priort what it could do, and how it must be used. So far as Kant’s phi- 
losophy was concerned, the @ priori knowledge was under experience, and 
could say nothing @ priori beyond it. Other intelligences may have quite 
other forms, of whose knowing nothing @ priori can be stated. 

Fichte sought to know ‘‘the knowing,” and Kant’s nowmenon that must 
fill his forms was to Fichte of no importance. He puts the common con- 
sciousness within philosophic contemplation, to ascertain just what as fact 
is going on within it. To the unphilosophic, only results are given, while 
the philosopher gets both process and result, and van then say @ priori how 
‘“‘the knowing” must be, whether theoretical or practical, since all con- 
sciousness common and philosophic is the same. But this 2 priori knowl- 
edge is of the common human consciousness, as fact in experience only. 

Hegel makes all knowing to be thinking, and his philosophy explores 
only the world of human thought. What is needed for ascertaining He- 
gel’s 2 priori knowledge is a comprehensive sketch of what Hegel did. He 
meant to get out in complete system all human thinking. We need not 
say whether he himself recognized the controlling inner source and spring 
of the philosophy, and did not perhaps himself “build better than he knew”; 
but we can and should find just what Hegel has done, and how he did it. 
He takes into his service as a fact an analysis of the entire function of hu- 
man judgment as revealed in its own action. All judgments are made of 
subject and predicate, and a copula combines these two parts in the one 
judgment. The subject means the matter, and the predicate implies the 
form in the judgment. First, he worked out synthetically in the Pheno- 
menology the form. He begins with an immediate ‘‘this” inclusive of all 
form, and lets it become “this here” as form in space, and “this now” as 
form in time, and thence onward through perception and understanding in- 
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common consciousness, into self-consciousness, and thence into the reason 
as self-consciousness completed. Cutting off at this point much that he 
had formerly included, he put the thought-activity to circle around into 
itself, and had all form in human judgments identical in the one thinking 
self-activity. 

On the other hand, he worked up the matter for all judgments in the 
Logic. He began with pure “‘ being” as universal matter of Judgments, 
and let the thinking in conscious activity run on according to the necessary 
method intrinsically controlling the dialectical movement. Pure “ being” 
has all matter present and all form absent. Abstract ‘‘non-being” has all 
form present and all matter absent. They are the two sides of a con- 
cept which, conditionally for any judgment, must be joined in the think- 
ing. While standing in their separation neither of them can be a complete 
thought, but each is indeterminate in its own way. Non-being, ‘‘Naught,” 
is not bare ‘‘nothing.” which would be the absence of both form and mat- 
ter, but is a necessary complement to the present being. In conscious fact 
the affirming of being is the negating of non-being, and this negating of 

-non-being is also the reaffirming of being; and this process, passing in con- 
sciousness, reveals being determined in a complete judgment. The being 
and non-being coalesce, and we can intelligently say that the being which 
had been pure has now become qualified being. Being is quality; and 
by like process becomes quantity and measure, and then passes on to the 
higher stage of Essence, and thence by successive steps to the Jdea, and 
so has become Universal Being identical with Universal not-Being ; and 
which is the same in one thought as all matter and all form in one univer- 
sal judgment. 

Moreover, this universal is wholly internal in the thought, but may be ex- 
ternalized, just as universal vision might be thought potentially to be within 
the organ, and, again, as phased externally in space and time. Internality 
and externality are complementary counterparts, and may be made to co- 
alesce in judgments as the being and not-being have done. This externalizing 
of the universal thought opens the occasion for the Science of Nature, by 
which the thought in nature is freed from negations and becomes the Sci- 
ence of Mind. In this, mind is successively subjective in self-freedom, objec- 
tive in social and civil activity, and absolute in the one Idea as object in 
art, in religion, and in philosophy; and from thence it circles into itself in 
universal and external self-production. 

This dialectic process, method, and result, all have their necessity and 
universality in the generalized form and matter assumed: the form becom- 
ing universal thinking in the Phenomenology, and universal thought in the 
Logic, and capable of 2 priori cognition throughout. Yet is the matter 
and form the generalized concept solely from human experience. The 
thinking and judging is restricted to facts found in human consciousness, 
and the @ priori knowledge both stands upon and abides within empirical 
relations. 

2. Inadequate Conceptions of Reason.—What is taken immediately in 
sense, the understanding takes as matter and form and thinks into judg- 
ments, the matter as subject and the form as predicate. Abstraction and 
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generalization in species and genera afford occasion for all varieties of judg- 
ments which the interests and conveniences of human society require. But 
when one would know experience itself he must think “‘ in wholes,” using 
concepts that are universal and eternal; this is termed speculation, and 
deemed to be a work of reason. And yet while thus seeking higher attain- 
ments there is but the old process of thinking in judgments employed, and 
so the reason is but the understanding still attempting to work ‘‘in wholes” 
contrary to its own intrinsic laws. Spinoza has his Universal Substance, 
Kant has his Ideas of the Infinite and Absolute, Fichte has his posited and 
representative Ego, and Hegel his Universal Negative. The aspirings here 
are from the veritable reason, but the executive agency used cannot supply 
and satisfy. It must work by distinguishing and uniting relatives, and 
cannot manage ‘‘the wholes” it has taken in hand, except as it uses oth- 
ers which are complementary parts and combining the parts in a larger 
whole. The Universal Substance is matter unformed; the Ideas of Kant, 
the Ego of Fichte, and the Thought-activity of Hegel, are all form only, 
and must some way take in matter or there can be no thinking, and the 
supply when taken can furnish no safe standing for the judgment. Spi- 
noza’s Substance gets its accidence arbitrarily; Kant’s Ideas cannot find 
any matter for them; Fichte’s Ego continually posits and opposits, and 
can never reach an Absolute; and Hegel’s Thought-activity successively 
works into form the entire abstract being of all Experience, and then 
turns in to itself, eternally circling in the universal thought, with nothing 
more to gain. Space is empty externality, and this negated in continuous 
moments is time. The universal is but the total of empirical thought; life 
and cognition and will are forms of thinking, and creating can be con- 
ceived only as a process and result of interminable thought-activity. The 
highest judgments must take their subject-matter and receive their predi- 
cate form solely from that which has been an abstract from experience, for 
pure being can imply nothing more than what humanity has once tried on, 
and then in abstract thought put off. Potentiality to any higher being than 
the empirical universal must be from a presupposing of what is felt to be 
needful for attaining the higher judgment, while yet the presupposition can 
show nothing for its validity. The supposed reason is but an inflation of 
the old understanding. 

3. The Distinctive Faculty of Reason.—The common consciousness 
gives to us what is within it, but cannot reveal how that which it gives has 
been taken by it. So also the thinking in the understanding is unable to 
overlook itself and expound its own judging. What we have, then, been 
heretofore saying must have been attained by some other faculty than any 
function of thinking in judgments, either syllogistically or transcen- 
dentally, though as yet we have made no discrimination of it, but have left 
it wholly unacknowledged. It is the Faculty of Reason, working accord- 
ing to its own exclusive method. Instead, in any way, of a deduction from 
what is in experience, it is an induction from without, and so a production 
of somewhat that is wholly new knowledge. It sees in the experience a 
clear implication of a somewhat that must have already been, or the expe- 
rience itself had been impossible. It knows the conditions on which alone 
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experience can be, ard with which the experience must be and could not 
otherwise have been than it is. It is not, therefore, in any sense an arbi- 
trary presupposition, taken just because it has been needed; it is a legiti- 
mate prerequisition, taken because known 4 priori to have been in order 
to the experience, and in which is the primal “sufficient reason” for the 
experience. 

It is in this way, and only in this way, that we see in place and period 
that space and time must have been prior in order to the places and peri- 
ods; that force must have been, or bodies could not have been in their 
places and p-riods in space and time; that life must have been, or an expe- 
rience of organic facts could not have been; that a personal Creator must 
have been, or the human experience of a world of forces and lives and liv- 
ing men could not have been; and that the experiences of the men in one 
common space and common time could not have been, except as all took 
the same places and periods from the same forces and lives which filled 
them. And not alone does the reason oversee the functions of perception 
and judgment; it moreover thoroughly knows itself, and, by as much as it 
is reason, can see in itself all reasonable, truth. As finite reason, it may 
know in itself that Absolute Reason also must be, and be also independent 
Source and Ruler of all that is. 

Such faculty of reason man has above all function of judging, and in this 
is his personality: his empirical 2 priori knowledge, and much more his 
@ priori knowledge that is Absolute. But for this, man would feel no need 
for presuppositions, and only by this faculty distinctively can valid pre- 
requisitions be made of truths that stand beyond all experiment. 

4. Pantheism.—I quote here a sentence from the article in the Notes and 
Discussions : ‘“*The Absolute Idea, the Highest Principle, or God, then, 
must be this union of life, knowledge, and will, each in its perfection and in 
such identity that each is the other; so that to know is to will and to will is 
to know, and so that the immediateness of lifé belongs to it.”—This surely 
is not Pantheism. I can readily adopt it as expressing my own meaning; 
I only fail to see how, by any means, it can be reached by any dialectical 
process developed in abstract thinking. 

To abstract and generalize, we begin and consummate the work within 
human experience, and the highest attainable result is that ef all attributes 
abstracted, and put together in their absence they make universal pure 
form; and thereby leaving present all subjects together deprived of form, 
they constitute universal pure matter. Pure form is bare thinking and pure 
matter is bare being, and the former is potential for universal predicate 
and the latter capable for universal subject, in a universal judgment. They 
are also strictly complementary each to each, and each seeks the other, and 
the dialectical process through its successive steps ultimately completes the 
judgment by circling into itself and becoming the Idea in its identity, all 
matter and form, thinking and being,in one. If here we rest, we have the 
sure Pantheistic Idea alone. God is the Universe and the Universe is God; 
Subject and Predicate are mutually convertible. 

I now quote again: ‘‘The world or created universe is not God, but his 
image, reflection, creation.” There is, then, a higher Principle from which 
ix—28 
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this “image, reflection, creation,” has come. There is the Idea in identity, 
as universal, not only, but Idea of idea with a higher standing, reflecting it- 
self into the universal; and in this Idea of idea there is “the union of life, 
knowledge, and will, in perfection.” But the dialectical thinking-process 
does not attain this highest principle, for that completed itself in circling with- 
in itself in the judgment of the universal. If thinking in judgments beall our 
knowing, then we can only stand in the universal and presuppose this Idea 
of all ideas because we need it, yet cannot verify it, and so we have but a 
supposititious Deity. To know this living, wise, free, personal God of the 
universe, We must use a knowing higher than thinking in abstract judg- 
ments, and take the faculty of Reason instead of the Understanding, which 
may in the universal infallibly see the prerequisite, that this personal God 
should be or this universe could not be; and that if He be, the universe 
must be in order that reason may be satisfied; and in such conditioned 
result can also see that God made and manages the universe from design 
and for a purpose. Without Reason validly to require, we can only wist- 
fully suPPOSE, a personal living God, with no capability to confirm the 
supposition. 

5. The Conclusion.—The attempt to speculate is vain by abstract think- 
ing alone. Speculation seeks an ultimate, and no abstract thinking can 
reach it. As already seen in the category of the universal, thinking can 
presuppose but cannot verify; so also is it helpless in all categories. In 
that of quantity, its greatest may have greater and its least may have less. 
For it, all wholes are limited, and neither the simple limit nor the unlim- 
ited can be thought. It may seek to make the polygon coincide with the 
circle by multiplying its sides and so diminishing their length; but the ulti- 
mate is never reached, for its last is stil).a limited, and may be less. It 
may presuppose the coincidence in some way to be made, but thinking 
cannot verify it. 

On the other hand, reasorsees that a circle can be described touching the 
mid-points of the sides of any polygon, and that its circumference is a limit 
and not a limited, and that the multiplying and so shortening the sides 
of the polygon may bring a coincidence and the polygon be lost in the cir- 
cle. It is prerequisite @ priori that the polygonal sides coincide with the 
points through the circle’s circumference; if not, the ultimate cannot be; 
if so, the ultimate must be; and when so put, it must have been by design. 
The reason comprehends the whole case, and what before was unverified 
presupposition has become an exactly known prerequisition. Abstract 
thinking must run into absurdities and contradictions, if it be set alone to 
solve the problems of reason. Most respectfully yours, 

Amherst, Mass., Aug. 10, 1875. L. P. Hickok. 


Note by the Editor.—Our continuation of the discussion of this impor- 
tant theme is deferred for want of space in this number.—Eb. 


Professor Davidson and Professor Vera. 


In our January number we gave the substance of a letter of Professor 
Vera of Naples in reply to certain strictures of Professor Davidson in a pre- 
vious number upon his “ Strauss et Pancienne et la nouvelle fot.” Early 
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in the year Professor Davidson sent us a few comments on the letter in 
question, which should have appeared in the April number. After an- 
swering Professor Vera’s question in regard to one philosophy’s being the 
only true philosophy, he says: 


**'lo the remark of mine thut Strauss ‘is not bound to accept the principles 
of Hegel,’ Prof. Vera replies: *‘ Now Mr. D. says that Dr. Strauss is not bound 
to accept the principles of the Hegelian philosophy, and that I have no right to 
criticize him from the Hegelian point of view and with arguments founded on 
the Hegelian doctrine. But what are we to understand by not being bound? Of 
course, a madman is not bound as a madman to admit reason, or an obdurate 
criminal to listen to the judge’s arguments. But in our case the contest is 
between reason and reason, so that I as Hegelian not only have a right but am 
bound to demonstrate to Strauss, on the strength of the Hegelian philosophy , 
that he is in error, and that his doctrine is false and untenable; and Strauss is 
bound to submit to the demonstration, if the demonstration be a rational one.’ 
The important point in all this is the final reservation—‘if the demonstra- 
tion be a rational one.’ Exactly: but who is to be judge whether the demon- 
stration be a rational one or not—Strauss or Vera? We need not doubt what 
Prof. Vera’s answer would be. A man thinking himself in possession of the only 
true philosophy can hardly help assuming the attitude of a pope and declaring 
himself infallible. Professor Vera appeals to his book as a proof that he has 
refuted the positions of Strauss. Now, I appeal to the same book in proof that 
he has done no such thing. At best, he has only shown that Strauss’s principles 
are not in conformity with what he (Vera) understands to be the principles of 
Hegel—which is a very different thing.” 


He continues: 


‘* Professor Vera’s next comment is upon the passage in which I had said: 
* Although we are not among those who deny all validity to religion—it has, of 
course, its value and its proper place in the hearts of those who cannot ascend 
to a philosophical point of view—still we assert that religion, as such, can never 
be absolute either virtually or otherwise, and that in proportion as it becomes 

hilosophical, that is, as it approaches the Absolute, it ceases to be religion and 
omes philosophy. Thus on this point we are entirely at one with Strauss, 
wuo, in our opinion, does nothing more than combat, in the interest of philoso- 
phy, a religion which has become obstructive to progress, and, therefore, worse 
than useless. ‘This does not mean that we approve of the philosophy which 
Strauss would substitute for Christianity: very far from it.’ 

** Professor Vera says: * Scientitically and rationally speaking, no one has a 
right to reject a doctrine unless he is prepared to show that he is in possession 
of a better and more rational one.’ hat the only real philosophy may under- 
stand by the words ‘scientifically and rationally speaking’ I do not profess to 
know; but I do kuow that the rest of the statement is untrue. Strauss was 
doubtless prepared to show, and did show, to a good many people that he was 
in possession of a better and more rational doctrine than the one he rejected. 
He did not show it to Prof. Vera, and therein lay his shortcoming. But had he 
not been prepared to show it to any one, or even to himself, he had a perfect 
right to reject a doctrine which he felt to be untrue, although he had not known 
of any other at aJl. Asa great poet says: 

* There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.’ 
Utter unbelief is often a very healthy condition. Descartes, of whom the founder 
of the only ‘real philosophy’ highly approves, began with the maxim ‘De omnibus 
dubitandum est.’ ”’ 


He next discusses the assertion of Professor Vera that Religion has no 
value unless also for philosophers, holding his conclusion to be a non sequi- 
tur. He then reviews the position: ‘‘ Now if religion rests on no principle, 
on no necessity, on no truth, it has no value whatever either for the phi- 
losopher or any one else.” * * * ‘ Butifit rest on truth, this must be 
an absolute truth—a remark which applies to truth in general, but more 
particularly to religion, whose object is God, tie absolute truth.” 
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‘If Prof. Vera means to insinuate that I imagine religion to rest on no prin- 
ciple, no necessity, no truth, I beg to say that such Bee nthe is both ae 
less and malicious. Religion rests, in the last analysis, upon the absolute truth 
and has a value for many people quite different from that which it has for the 
philosopher as such. And when I say the absolute truth, 1 mean what I say. 
The absolute truth excludes the notion of an absolute truth and of absolute 
truths. There is but one absolute truth, the Absolute Truth, which I have no 
objection to me God. Professor Vera is of quite a different opinion. Besides 
the Absolute ‘ruth, he knows any number of absolute truths ; indeed he holds 
all truths to be absolute. He cannot, therefore, complain, if, wherever he says 
‘truth’ or ‘truths,’ [ substitute ‘absolute truth’ or ‘absolute truths.’ We found 
that the special object of philosophy was truth, i.e. of course, absolute truth. 
Thus philosophy and religion have the same object. I know from other sources 
that this is Prof. Vera’s opinion, and | have nothing to say against it. On the 
contrary, it renders it possible for reli.ion to merge itself in philosophy. It is 
hard to see, therefore, what. Prof. Vera is combatting when he says: ‘Now Mr. 
Davidson says there is no such thing as an absolute religion; adding, asa proof, 
I suppose, that religion as it draws nearer to the absvlute ceases to be religion 
and becomes philosophy. Well, I say that, if there be no absolute religion, there 
is no Absolute at all, not even the Absolute as the special object of philosophy, 
and that the Universe is made of turtuitous elements, of accidents.’ This is a 
most terrible result to draw from such a harmless premiss. No doubt, Lam 
refuted when Prof. Vera comes down with a dogmatic ‘I say,’ and, no doubt, if 
everything is not absolute, nothing is. ‘How absolute the knave is!’ says Ham- 
let. Of course, he meant: if there is no absolute knave, there is no absolute at 
all, and the Universe is made up of fortuitous elements, of accidents. Perhaps 
‘°¢ were to consider too curiously to consider so,’ and so Prof. Vera apparently 
once thought. In an essay of his, entitled Amour et Philosophie, he says: ‘The 
proper object of religion * * * is theabsolute. * * * But if on this side 
religion is infinite, it also falls back on the other into the sphere of the finite. 
* * * It is this contradiction, and the urgent desire to remove it, that elevate 
thought and peng above religion, and produce the third and fairest child of 
love. * * * This child, 1 need hardly say, is philosophy. * * * Fides 
querit intellectum : Faith endeavors to understand itself by understanding the 
object which it receives and on which it feeds. These words mark the natural 
and necessary passage from religion to philosophy. ‘They show that faith is 
not satisfied with itself, and that it is not satistied because it has feelings and 
glimpses of a region above it, which it cannot reach. * * * Both (religion 
and philosophy) contemplate the same object, the Absolute Being, principle and 
end of the Unlearse, but each contemplates it with itsowneyes. * * * * 
Consequently, the difference between religion and philosophy is the difference 
between believing and understanding.’ Compare this with what he says in his 
book on Strauss: ‘We maintain that the Christian religion, in so far as religion, 
is the absolute religion, inasmuch as it is, on the one hand, the unity of all the 
religions, and that, on the other, its principle is the one which most nearly 
approaches philosophy, so that Christianity is virtually philosophy.’ If this is 
not precisely the same thing that I affirmed, and Prof. Vera objects to, I don’t 
know what itis. Christianity, the absolute religion even on his own showing, 
is virtually philosophy, and it is because it is virtually philosophy that it is the 
absolute religion. But I think I can prove to him, cut of his own mouth, that 
all religions are absolute, and that, therefore, Christianity has no special supe- 
riority in this respect. a 

‘For my assertion, ‘there is no absolute religion virtually or otherwise,’ he 
substitutes ‘there is ne in religion,’ making this, instead of the 
other, the basis of his reply. Now although these assertions are very far from be- 
ing equivalent, and although I should never have dreamt of making the latter, 
still Prof. Vera must be too fair a writer willingly to distort another man’s opin- 
ions; and so I must assume that he thought the two were equivalent. To him, 
therefore, the fact that there is something absolute in religion makes a religion 
absolute. But, now, let us turn again to his Amour et Philosophie. On p. 98, 
we read: ‘The proper object of re igion, and of all religions, even of the reli- 
gions of nature, is the absolute.’ It follows from this at once that all religions 
are absolute, and that Christianity has nothing special in this respect.” — 


Professor Davidson concludes his reply by quoting the passage in which 
Professor Vera speaks of the gradual approach of religion to philosophy 
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and of the supposed conversion of a polygon into a circle by increasing its 
number of sides, and remarks: 


‘*The argument, of course, must be: Because a polygon cannot become a cir- 
cle, religion cannot become philosophy. Buta regular polygon of an infinite 
number of sides is a circle; and when religion grasps the absolute. it is philoso- 
phy. And not only so, but the nearer the number of the sides of a polygon comes 
to being infinite, the nearer does the polygon come to being a circle : so likewise, 
the more nearly religion succeeds in grasping the Absolute, the more nearly is 
it philosophy. Thus, it seems to me, Prof. Vera’s illustration goes to P cate 
the very opposite of what he intended it to prove.” D. 





What ts Truth? 


This famous question of the Roman crucifier has so generally been con- 
sidered a crushing finale to all energetic assertions, that it may be well 
enough to examine once whether this its very character of unanswerable- 
ness results not from the extreme silliness of the question. When we ask 
what something és, the inquiry must either relate to an actual object of sen- 
suous perception, in which case the answer can be more or less readily and ~ 
perfectly gathered from experience; or, secondly, to the relation of a relation 
{or of a thought) to our mind, in which case that question what that relation 
ts turns more properly into that, whether the word chosen to express it is 
the one by general consent established for that purpose. Hence, in the first 
instance, we may npt, and indeed never are, able to say what such a thing 
—for example, the loadstone—is, since all we can say of the loadstone now» 
as constituting its is, embraces simply the qualities which the loadstone has 
as yet exhibited; but it may possess innumerable other qualities that will 
become manifest only in the future. But in the latter case it must be abso- 
lutely possible to give a complete answer; and if, then, a dispute arises, it 
‘can be only a word-dispute, to be settled by common usage, or the diction- 
ary. For those words that designate not external or sensuously perceptible 
objects, but pure relations, have surely not sprung into existence by them- 
selves. They were made, made by rational beings; and, as they are not 
signs'of what those beings empirically perceived, can be sigus only of what 
they had not-empirically in their mind—that is, of phenomena in the intel- 
lect, relations to the intellect, or @ priori conceptions—whatever expression 
seems best suited. But as such conceptions they can be neither changed 
noi amplified. That which the word “causality” meant when first framed, 
it means now, no more and no less, and for all rational beings. When you 
‘ask, therefore, what “causality” (for instance) is, the answer is, ‘It is 
merely a word, and nothing else at all.’ There is no 7s really about it; it 
has no qualities to be empirically discovered; we have simply to ascertain 
whether for a particular connecting or relating of external things in the 
intellect the word ‘“‘causality” is the one that has by common consent been 
selected to signify such relation. ‘ 

* Now, the question of Pontius Pilate is precisely of this character. 
“Truth” ¢s simply a word; it is no external thing to be seen, heard, eat, or 
drank; but the designation of a relation: it has no existence to which we 
might repair and examine some of its qualities, but has been made out of the 
sounds of language, by rational beings, to be the sign for a certain pheno- 
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menon of the mind. Pilate’s question was, therefore, either silly, or the 
result of an ignorance which should have been referred to a study of the 
use of language. Persons who speak or write language loosely may, of 
course, often cause a difficulty when they speak of “‘truth” as to its mean- 
ing, but then the difficulty is a purely verbal one. Thus when Hegel says, 
for instance, ‘‘ the truth of the acorn is the oak,”’ he uses the word ‘‘truth” 
in a metaphorical, loose sense, meaning ‘‘the acorn is the germ of the oak’’; 
and to suppose, as some of his admirers would seem to do, that by this 
bungling use of language he has attained a new conception, or made a new 
discovery, is simply ridiculous. This would seem to be self-evident to any 
earnest reflection; and yet that it is not so, the collective worshippers of 
Plato, not to mention the disheartening multitude of modern idle perusers 
of volume after volume of the like ‘‘profound thoughts,” “‘beautiful ideas,” 
“new conceptions,” &c., bear but too melancholy evidence. For these 
profound and beautiful thoughts rest, in the vast majority of cases, upon 
the same ridiculous misconception that you can make a new discovery in 
thinking by misusing language only; whereas you will laugh at the man 
who pretends that he can change a table into a chair by calling it ‘‘ chair.” 
The chances are ten to one that you will feel an ‘‘ elevating enthusiasm” in 
your bosom when some one shall announce, with tunefully modulated 
voice and magnetic gesture, for instance, ‘‘ Beauty is truth,” or some 
equally nonsensical platitude. But what, indeed, would become of our 
great modern “art of spouting” if we were to call things by their right 
names, and how would it be possible for preachers and orators to entrance 
audiences if thought had to be clear and language precise? 
A. E. KROEGER. 


Personality and Individuality—the Outward and Inward. 


Fragments of 4 Conversation held with ‘Friends in Council” at Quincy, llls., by Dr H. K, Jones 
of Jacksonville, January 9, 1872. Reported by Mrs. Agnes W. Baldwin. 

As a topic for opening the conversation, Personality and Individuality 
were suggested; upon which Dr. Jones said, one of the best things he had 
seen upon that subject was a poem by Walt Whitman, entitled ‘‘To You 
whoever You are.” The Doctor said, Personality is your subjective self; 
your objective self is your individuality. Personality is self-determining, 
not conditioned by anything external. 

Ques. Do we all have personality? 

Yes; there could be no individuality without personality, no lower thing 
without the existence of a higher. 

Ques. Is the individuality any guage to the personality? 

No; the whole subjective self is not apparent in the individual. We are. 
individualized in various ways, for different ends. 

Ques: Is genius a manifestation of personality or of individuality ? 

‘‘ Genius” is a word like ‘‘ inspiration”; has been misappropriated; ip 
common parlance, there a great many degrees of genius. 

Ques. What shall we agree to call genius? 

Iam accustomed to distinguish between genius and talent. A person 
submerged in the belief that nature is Reality may have a facility in using 
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the tools of that plane. Genius is some fountain of the personal; different - 
from the faculty of manipulating the things down in the natural plane. 

Ques. Is genius ever misguided? 

True genius must not be measured by the standards of conventionality. 
Genius is a larger measure of the spirit; is a devoted person; his history is 
self-sacrifice; has no source on the plane of outward things; he is of the 
spirit and unto the spirit. Genius is therefore inventive ; talent constructive. 

Ques. Oliver Wendell Holmes has said, there are three phases in every 
individual: as he appears to himself, as he appears to his neighbor, and as 
he appears to his Maker. Which is his personality? 

As he appears to his Maker; when his spiritual eyes are opened, he will 
see himself as his Maker sees him. 


Ques. Why did not Plato write his dialogues so that we might have 
the death of Socrates come last in order? 

Plato’s doctrines concern exclusively the eternity and immortality of the 
soul. These doctrines are enunciated in the Apologue or story of Socrates ; 
therefore is it put first. We are afterwards educated te behold these prin- 
ciples, and in our thinkings to become conscious of their truth. 


Ques. Will you tell us what you think of Goethe? 

The first suggestion is that Goethe was an idealist, or he was nothing. 
If his aim is subjective, he has not yet been read; if his aim is objective— 
to lead the mind out into pleasant externalities—he is a failure. The aim 
of all genius is subjective, not objective. Goethe belongs to the order of 
exalted geniuses—discoursing of the ways of life. There are two ways 
of arriving at the goal; one through the indirections of experience, as set 
forth by Wilhelm Meister; the other through the sight of the Zrue, as set 
forth by Faust. 

Ques. Can we choose between the two ways? 

No; we find ourselves in one or the other, the one best suited to us. 
Faust is represented as in the wilderness of the spirit—the Devil his only 
companion—subject to the three planes of temptation. There is no devil 
until the soul has entered the plane of spiritual consciousness. 


Ques. What do you think of Swedenborg’s illuminations? 

There are two ages in the Christian dispensation. We have passed 
through the literal age, are just entering the ideal age. The ultimate reali- 
zation of the Christian dispensation is, to live outwardly in the world, in- 
wardly in the spirit. This capability of abiding in two worlds at the same 
time, is the religious consciousness. The prayer of Jesus, ‘Take them not 
out of the world,” was a prophecy. Swedenborg’s profession of being con- 
scious of the two worlds is a harbingering of what is to be. Our capa- 
bilities are good enough, the body is no hindrance. There has never been 
an age without this manifestation, but it is to become the characteristic 
of the age. Swedenborg stands in the same relation to the ideal age that 
John the Baptist did to the literal appearing. 
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Causality versus Freedom— Query. 
Editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy : 


Assume that the fundamental law, ‘‘Every effect must have an adequate 
cause,” applies in the sphere of mind; how, on the theory of the Freedom- 
ist, can we hold this axiom? 

If we say the will, i.e. the ego, acting as a causative and originating 
force, is itself the cause of the volition; still the question recurs, what is the 
cause of the particular state of the ego which decides the volition? . 

1. The older Necessitarians sometimes traced this state to individual ex- 
periences and external circumstances. 

2. The theory of Herbert Spencer seems to declare the volition to be the 
result of inherited tendencies and individual experiences combined. 

3. If we say this state is self-caused by the ego, what becomes of the 
axiom? 


4. If we say that this state is uncaused, what becomes of the law of 
mind? 


5. If we say it is the result of some transcendental predetermination, 
what becomes of the axiom? 


Terre Haute, Ind., June 1, 1875. 


CHARLES R. HENDERSON. 


[Remarks.—In the above question we have the third antinomy of Kant 
involved: whether the law of causality is sufficient to account for all phe- 
nomena, or whether freedom (self-determination) is presupposed in their 
explanation. Now the law of causality is inadequate to explain the activity 
of any total, or whole of phenomena. In fact it states, obviously enough, 


that this somewhat, A, is caused by that somewhat, B; hence this some- 
what, A, is not an independent, distinct somewhat, but is a part of a totality 
that includes it and its cause. It (the effect) is only one of the conditions 
of its cause—only an accident of it. Therefore the law of causality does not 
and cannot apply to the totality, but only to the sundered parts. It states 
the relation of the conditioned to that which conditions it. The law of 
causality applies only to those cases wherein one somewhat is determined 
by another somewhat. But a totality, from its very nature, cannot be de- 
termined by another; it would then be conditioned by that other, depen- 
dent upon it; and thus not a totality, but a part of a totality. 

It is plain, from the outset, therefore, that one must not undertake to 
apply the law of causality to any somewhat that is independent, or is a 
totality. Of the totality we can never say that it is determined through 
another, but only that it is determined through itself. If one will carefully 
consider the Ego or Mind in this regard, asking whether the mind is self- 
determined, or is determined from without through another, he will dis- 
cover why it is that the law of causality cannot be applied to it. The mind 
or ego is subject and object in one—it is consciousness. As subject, it is 
determiner; as object, it is determined. Hence it is totality, involving con- 
dition and conditioned, thereby transcending the law of causality. If one 
persists, however, in applying the law of causality here, he must, like Spi- 
noza, call the mind causa sui. 

Again, if the investigator declines to consider the nature of mind as it 
actually exists, but constructs 42 priori a psychical thing which he sets up 
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for explanation, then he will be a necessitarian, and hold that the ego is a 
thing, and its thoughts and volitions properties of it. Things have their 
existence in relation, and are not totalities; they are effects. The activity 
peculiar to mind is r-tterly ignored by this doctrine which regards the ego 
as a thing; and it is done by an @ priori process, which, applying the law 
of causality, constructs, in the place of the ego given in consciousness, 
another ego which is only a conditioned somewhat—an effect of a cause. 

This subterfuge of necessitarianism would not be attempted if it first 
investigated the general problem of causality and perceived its inadequacy 
for the ultimate explanation of any activity whatever. Causality traces the 
conditioned back to the conditioning cause and therewith stops. To apply 
it further, one must invert it and call it final cause (purpose, design). The 
first cause is not caused by another, but acts from final causes, i.e. purposes. 
Final causes (purposes, motives, ends and aims) have this peculiarity, that 
they are not real beings, but ideal beings occasioned by the abstracting 
intelligence. The mind has to abstract from what is and think something as 
being otherwise; then it thinks this ideal state as desirable; thus a motive 
or purpose arises based upon a threefold abstraction: (1) of a somewhat as 
being different; (2) as having a relation that is desirable; (3) as capable of 
being affected by the self-activity of the ego. Thus teleology, or the doctrine 
of final causes, deals with causes which are utterly different from efficient 
causes. Efficient causes are supposed to be (a) real, and (6) to occasion 
other reality. Final causes are (a) ideal products of a real being (ego), 
which by its own activity (6) also makes them real and thereby annuls 
them altogether. To suppose a motive as constraining the Will is to sup- 
pose an ideal somewhat as constraining a real somewhat; it is to suppose a 
non-existent as acting before it exists. 

The validity of the law of causality itself depends upon the existence of 
free, spontaneous activity. If ‘‘ Every effect must have an adequate cause,” 
it will not do to say that every cause is again an effect of a cause outside 
itself. For to do this is-to make every cause into a mere link through 
which causality is transmitted. Causality escapes from each link into a 
higher one ad infinitum, and thus leaves the entire series. But the law of 
causality is thus subverted. Unless there is a first cause, there is no trans- 
mission of causality, and the length of the series does not affect the ques- 
tion at all. In fact, the whole series belongs to the side of the effect, and 
not to that of the cause, for the reason that not one link in the supposed 
causal series originates a new impulse. Each link is passive instrument and 
not efficient agent. 

When the law of causality is seen to involve an efficient or originating 
cause, the necessity of self-activity becomes evident. If self-activity cannot 
be posited in sensuous things, it will be seen that all activity must arise 
in Mind, originally (see on this point Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Book xii., 
chap. 7). 

Wherefore it behooves the necessitarian, since he is bound to posit self- 
determination somewhere as the presupposition of his law of causality, to 
consider more carefully the activity of his own mind, his ego. It is not 
internal experience which leads to the denial of freedom, but rather the 
tyranny of the law of causality applied 2 priori and absolutely.—EbrtTor.] 
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The Final Cause as Principle of Cognition and Principle in Nature. By Professor 
G. 5. Morris, M.A., Michigan Gniversit , U.S. To which there is added the 
Discussion thereon. J.ondon: Robert Hardwicke. 1875. For sale by Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co., New York. 


This pamphlet is a second edition of the valuable essay of Prof. Merris. It 
was read before the Victoria Institute or Philosophical Society of Great Britain. 
In this edition appears the discussion that followed the reading of the paper, and 
the reply by Prof. Morris. 

Absolute Money. A New a of National Finance under a age oto Gov- 
ernment. By Britton A. Hill. author of * Liberty and Law.” Published by 
Soule, Thomas & Wentworth, 208 S. Fourth street, St. Louis. For sale by 
Gray, Baker & Co., 407 N. Fourth street, St. Louis, Missouri. 

In this new work Mr. Hill elaborates at length his scheme of an Absolute 
National Money, of which he gave the outlines in ‘‘Liberty and Law,” two 
years ago. In the present work he has connected his scheme with the his- 
torical growth and development of money in its various phases of metallic 
money, money of account, bills of exchange, and government bonds. The 
subjoined Table of Contents will give some notion of the wide field over 
which Mr. Hill has extended his researches. 

Part First— Chap. I., Nature of Metallic Money and of Money of Ac- 
count; Chap. II., The Bank of Venice; Chap. III., Bills of Exchange; 
Chap. IV., The Fairs of Europe; Chap. V., Government Issues and Bonds; 
Chap. VI., Banks and Bank Issues; Chap. VII., History of Our American 
Paper Money. Appendix to Part I., The Five Milliard Franco-Prussian 
Loan. Part Second—Absolute Money—Chap. I., The Nature of Absolute 
Money; Chap. II., The Superiority of Absolute Money over every Bond 
Scheme; Chap. IlI., Relation of Absolute Money to Coin; Chap. IV., 
John Law’s Paper Money Scheme; Chap. V., A Specie Basis necessarily a 
Falsehood, a Delusion, and an Absurdity; Chap. VI., The True Basis of 
Absolute Money; Chap. VII., Relation of Absolute Money to Foreign 
Exchanges; Chap. VIII., Absolute Money would Cause neither Inflation 
nor an Increase of Prices; Chap. [X., How to Substitute Absolute Money 
for our Bonds; Chap. X., Relation of the Absolute Money to the Na- 
tional and other Banks. Appendix to Part II.: The Scottish Banking 
System. 

Philosophische Monatshefte. Berlin: Verlag von F. Henschel. 

We have received the ten numbers of the ninth voiume of this inter- 
esting periodical, for the year 1873; also its tenth volume, for 1874. 

Vol. [X. opens with an article on ‘‘Mechanical Causality,” by Dr. Wille, 
followed by a lengthy dissertation on the ‘“‘Logical Question,” from the pen 
of Professor Rabus. Dr. Volkelt discusses ‘“‘ Kant’s Position towards the 
Unconscious Logical’; and the Rev. G. Knauer, “The Real Logical Forms 
of Judgment in the Moment of Relation and Three Forms of Synthetical 
Conclusions.” Dr. Wildauer contributes an essay towards the “History of 
Psychology”; Dr. Liebmann; a paper-on the ‘“ Kant-Laplace Cosmogony”’; 
and Dr. Conrad Hermann; a paper on “The Grammatical Classes of Words 
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and their Significance for the Doctrine of Thinking.” Dr. Jung contributes - 
an essay on the ‘‘ Philosophy of Feuerbach.” 

Of the Book Reviews, we notice specially the following:—Dr. Freund’s 
review of Struhnnek’s “ History of Philosophy”; Dr. Hartsen’s review of 
Horwicz’s ‘‘ Psychology”; Drossbach “‘ On the Various Degrees of Intelli- 
gence and Morality in Nature,” reviewed by Professor Schmid-Schwarz- 
enberg; Caspari’s ‘‘The Primitive History of Mankind,” reviewed by 
Bratuscheck; Stumpf’s “On the Psychological Origin of our Notions of 
Space,” reviewed by Dr. Johnson; and Dr. Wetzel’s ‘““The Conception of a 
Final Cause in Spinoza’s Philosophy,” reviewed by Dr. Volkelt. A number 
of minor book notices, notices of lectures, and other items of interest to the 
students of philosophy, complete the ninth volume. 


Vol. X. opens with an article by Dr. Struve, “‘ The Psychological-Meta- 
physical Analysis of the Conception of Necessity’; followed by one from 
Dr. Bratuscheck on ‘‘Philosophy as an Obligatory Object of Normal School 
Education,” an article examining at length the connection between phi- 
losophy and pedagogics, and showing the necessity of requiring from each 
teacher in public schools a certain amount of philosophical culture as an 
essential element in the perfection of public education. Dr. Goebel has an 
exceedingly interesting article on ‘‘Galileo’s Principles” of Physical Sci- 
ence. Dr. Gustav Schneider treats of the Doctrine of Ideas in Plato’s Phi- 
lebus; Dr. Conrad Hermann discusses the present philosophical significance 
of Aristotle, and Dr. Reinhold Hoppe explains the idea of Necessity; Dr. 
v. Struve gives a philosophical or metaphysical analysis of the idea of Free- 
dom; Dr. Rabus continues his discussion of the Logical Question, taking 
up in this article Judgment and Notion; Dr. O. Marpurg’s letters are con- 
tinued on Ethics and Religion. 

Of the reviews in this volume, we would mention Dr. Windelband’s 
review of Sigwart’s ‘‘Logic”; Laas’s review of Teichmueller’s ‘“‘Immortality 
of the Soul”; Dr. Riehl’s review of Zange’s ‘‘ Ethics,” and Professor Lut- 
terbeck’s criticism of Fichte’s ‘‘Theistical View of the World.” A critical 
exposition of the philosophical literature of the Poles is given by Dr. H. v. 
Struve; Dr. Bratuscheck writes ix memoriam of George Weisseborn; Dr. 
Horwicz takes ground against Brentano’s empirical basis for Psychology ; 
Dr. L. Weis in an article on Philosophical and Exact Investigation reviews 
Katzenberger’s ‘‘A priori and Ideal Factors of Science’; J.C. Fischer’s 
‘¢ Materialistic Views on Consciousness” are criticized by Dr. Schmolke; 
Dr. Sengler reviews Ludwig Weis’s position on ‘“‘ Anti-materialism” and 
‘¢ The Old and New Faith,” and also Volkelt’s views on ‘““The Unconscious 
and Pessimism”; Dr. L. Weis reviews DuBois Reymond’s famous lecture 
on the “Limits of the Scientific Knowledge of Nature”; Dr. Hartsen notices 
Debay’s Philosophie du Mariage. 

It is curious to observe how largely German philosophic labor is devoted 
to Aristotle at the present time. In the list of philosophical lectures in 
twenty-nine institutions, for the semester 1874-5, one counts twenty courses 
of lectures given on some phase or phases of Aristotle’s doctrines. It 
would seem as though Hegel’s recommendation to have a chair devoted 
specially to Aristotle in each University had beem acted upon. 
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Representative Names in the History of English Literature. By H. H. Morgan. 

Boston: Ginn Brothers. 1875. 

“The plan adopted” in this work—to use the words of its author—“‘aims at an 
answer to the various rational questions which might be asked about an author: 
When did he live, who were his contemporaries, what was his stand-point, what 
are his representative works, for what and how far can we trust him, who 
vouched for his reliability, and what did he do to further the progress of litera- 
ture? ‘The selection of names has been made with reference to the authors 
whom the world has accepted as representatives in English literature; as minor 
writers there have been added those whose services have an historical value. 
Literature has been understood in the strictest sense—the perfect adaptation of 
the form to the thought expressed ; judgment is pronounced from the esthetic 
point of view, and not from that of Ethics, Politics, or Commerce; Oratory, 
Theology, Physics, and Metaphysics. have been excluded except when their form 
has entitled them to literary recognition.” 


The Philosophy of History in France and Germany. By Robert Flint, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy in the University of St. Andrews. 
New York: Scribner, Welford & Armstrong. 1875. 

This is an American reprint of the volume already noticed in this journal, 
last year. Itis hoped that the excellent work will meet with a large sale. 

The Theory of the Beautiful: By Samuel Tyler, LL.D. Baltimore: John Mur- 
phy & Co. 1873. 

This essay attempts, with many proofs and illustrations, to establish the the- 
ory that the beautiful consists in the analogy felt between various objects in 
nature and woman; and a consequent association between them in the imagina- 


tion by which the influences of those objects over the human heart is greatly 
heightened. 


An Effort to Analyze the Moral Idea. By Robert D. Allen, uperintendent of 
Kentucky Military Institute, Farmdale, Ky. Nashville. Tenn. 1875 
This analysis first finds that man is a spiritual being and that there isa spirit- 

ual substance, thinking, sentient, and will-acting; that the source of the idea of 
obligation is in the faculty of reason. The relations of virtue and vice to happi- 
ness and pleasure are then discriminated and discussed. His ‘‘moral chain of 
consequences”’ involves the following links: (1) liberty, (2) freedom, (3) moral 
law, (4) obligation, (5) moral ought, (6) virtue vivified, (7) happiness, (8) self- 
love, (9) worship. 


The Morality of Prohibitory Liquor Laws. An Essay. By William B. Weeden. 

Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1875. 

The writer of this volume believes that ‘“‘the whole fabric of our legal and 
political action has been strained and injured by the institution and administra- 
of the liquor laws. He believes that one of the first and most important steps 
in the much talked about reform of civil government must be, to turn the hu- 
mane temperance impulse away from its abnormal action in law and in the state, 
and to givé it natural play in the ethical improvement of the individual man 
and of society.” 


The Willey House and Sonnets. By Thomas William Parsons. Cambridge: 
John Wilson & Son. 1875. 


Proceedings of the Fifth Meeting of the International Business College Association, 
held in Cincinnati, Ohio, June 10, 1873. Milwaukee. (Containing an Address 
by E. G. Folsom, Principal of the Albany (N. Y.) Business College, on VaLuE 
nN Man” treated philosophically.) 
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